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‘PORTRAITS IN THIS STYLE’ 


Ir made a great stir in the small circle of my 
acquaintance. Everybody said what a splendid 
thing it was for me, until I began myself to think 
my fortune was really made at last, and that the 
good time which had been holding off for so long, 
had now come upon ine with a rush. My sanguine, 
hopeful friends wagged their heads knowingly and 
self-congratulatingly, and said they were always 
certain it would be so. My severe, discouraging 
friends, whose dumb prophecies, in the way of eleva- 
tions of the eyebrows, and wide openings of the eyes, 
had nearly driven me frantic by their portentous 
vagueness, now thawed towards me, and seemed to 
hint that they had been quite aware of it all along, 
only they were cautious and judicious, albeit others 
were not, and they did not want to puff up a young 
man with conceited notions; considering depression 
a wholesome state for the mind, and wet blankets, 
in general, rather useful applications. Hew it 
came about, I never knew precisely. Why it 
became necessary to paint Blodger, or that being 
granted, how it was the commission to paint the 
Blodger Testimonial Portrait was given to me, I have 
never been able to elicit. I only know that the 
Muddlecombe Courier one fine morning had great 
pleasure in announcing that the delightful duty of 
painting the portrait of that distinguished individual, 
Mr Alderman Blodger, the picture being executed 
for the behoof and at the expense of the municipal 
council, had been confided to their ‘gifted fellow- 
townsman’—meaning me—who, they doubted not, 
would achieve a work likely to be a remarkable 
decoration of the Muddlecombe town-hall, and 
enhancing greatly the art-progress of the United 
Kingdom. It is true that the Muddlecombe Independ- 
ent, in a sardonic article, headed ‘Gross Corruption— 
Another Job,’ denounced me and my connection with 
the affair in really unwarrantable language; but I 
have reason to believe that that journal was in the 
interest of a rival painter, Bister, who wrote its fine- 
art articles, and expected to receive the Blodger 
commission, but was disappointed. 

It having been decided that Blodger should have a 
portrait, it was not of course for me to question the 
justice of the decision, or to seek to disturb it by 
ploughing up the merits of the case. I may be per- 
mitted to state, however, that although he might 
have been a great, even a good man, he was not 
excellently adapted for the purposes of art. Blodger 
was not possessed of those skin-deep, personal charms 
which are the desiderata of painters. He was not 


handsome—emphatically not. He had an eminently 
municipal figure. Strong opinions about local govern- 
ment and vested interests seemed written in every 
line of his face. He was massy in form, with a great, 
well-victualled bastion of a stomach, such as a strong 
army of turtles only could hope to carry. There was 
quite a natural cravat of flesh about his neck and 
chin. His little eyes, but for their glittering fierce- 
ness, would have been lost in the wide expanse of 
his face, like solitary pins in a large pincushion. A 
bush of hair, like a house-broom dyed red, blazed in 
tumbled grandeur on the top of his head, and was 
only eclipsed by the surpassing scarlet of his 
ears, which, from something phenomenal in their 
constitution, always rejoiced in a raw mutton-chop 
appearance, as though they had been recently and 
savagely boxed. 

Of me, I think, Blodger took bitter views from the 
first moment of our acquaintance; but since, as a 
supreme utilitarian, he entertained degrading ideas 
of my profession, and even went so far as to denounce 
the fine arts as ‘gammon,’ it was not altogether sur- 
prising that his opinion of me was uncomplimentary. 
He always addressed me as ‘young man,’ frowning 
with a severe intensity, that seemed to say: ‘No 
levity; the work before you is of vital importance. 
No joking, if you please; the face of Blodger is in 
your hands, and posterity, even more than the exist- 
ing generation, demands that you will present to 
them a faithful effigy of Blodger.’ He made a great 
favour and difficulty of sitting, and nearly worried 
to death a super-stout footman in purple plush, with 
continual commands and countermands in the way 
of messages to me as to whether he could or could not 
sit, and the time of sitting. On entering my studio, 
he produced a large gold watch, which he drew from 
his fob with as much care and labour as he could 
have exercised in the landing of a heavy fish, and 
keeping the hands of his watch constantly in view, 
he sat for half an hour, and not for one moment 
beyond. He then rose, slipped off his municipal robes 
and chain of office, resumed his watch—the restoration 
of that watch to its particular pocket was like 
packing away the last article in an overful carpet- 
bag—put on a hard, tight, and very shiny hat; 
gave it a blow on the top, like a bang on a kettle- 
drum ; said ‘good-morning’ with an explosive snort, 
wheeled round, and marched quickly from the 
house. He was a fearful man to paint, and had 
a magisterial way of keeping his eye upon me, as 
though I were likely to commit some art-larceny, 
and embezzle one of his features, or defraud his 
complexion of its proper vermilion, that caused a 
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culprit-feeling to come over me when in his presence. 
It seemed to me that it would be quite a natural 
conclusion to the business of a sitting, that Blodger 
should detonate: ‘Committed as a rogue and a 
vagabond — old offender — tread-mill— one month 
—officer, remove the prisoner.’ It was hard to 
be working with this feeling upon me, but, indeed, 
I couldn't shake it off. It was hard to look up and 
find Blodger ceaselessly down upon me, as it were. 
*You’d better be careful, young man; you may have 
heard of such a thing as contempt of court. I warn 
you; we don’t stand levity here; and don’t waste 
valuable time. No artist affectations, if you please. 
Don’t lean back in that calm, contemplative way, 
swaying your head from side to side. It’s Blodger 
you’re painting. Don’t sweep about your colour: 
don’t curve round your brush in that defiant, reckless 
way. You’re painting Blodger’s lips. You’re placing 
the orthodox warm chocolate shadow in the centre 
of the face for the especial development and throwing 
up of Blodger’s nose. Take heed! No trifling with 
Blodger’s left eye, for, remember, Blodger has got 
his right eye on you, and no mistake. Look out!’ 
But at least Blodger sat well when he did sit. He 
did his work during his half-hour visits. Occasionally, 
it is true, he had an interrupting habit of loading 
himself with very heavy charges of snuff, and then 
firing himself off in loud percussive sneezes, each 
individual and distinct, like minute-guns at sea. 
Otherwise, he sat as steadily as a lay-figure. He 
seemed to have some power of petrifying himself for 
a prescribed period, within which he stirred not a 
limb, not a muscle. One might have been tempted 
to have gone up to him and pricked him with a pin, 
to ascertain if he were a real, and not an imitation 
Biodger, but for the terrible life blazing in his eye. 
But the bodily quiescence which gave such comfort to 
Blodger during the sittings was not imitated by his 
wife. Mrs Blodger frequently accompanied him in his 
visits to the studio, and I fairly dreaded her coming. 
How I thanked my stars that Muddlecombe had not 
commissioned me to paint her portrait also; for she 
was an amazing creature, Mrs Blodger—a woman 
of large calibre, a sort of aldermanic Semiramis. 
By the elderly gentlemen of Muddlecombe, she was 
unanimously voted ‘a monstrous fine woman’— 
the peculiar old-gentleman phrase for the class of 
beauty of which Mrs Blodger was a shining example. 
I decline to say anything about her age; in fact, I 
have no distinct notions about it: it was not a 
subject upon which I dared to trust myself; for 
soon after I had heard the terrible peals which 
Purple-plush thundered on my door-knocker— 
soon after the bang-bang-flop of the carriage-steps 
being let down, the swaying and swinging about of 
strong satin or velvet skirts on the staircase, the gush 
of perfume and pomade, and the grand floating 
entrance of Mrs Blodger, like a frigate in full sail— 
soon after these, I may say I almost lost conscious- 
ness. I have a vision—nothing more substantial, for 
Blodger’s eye was always screwing me down tight 
to my work—of a parrot-like nose pecking about at 
me and at everything else in the room, being the 
rty of an enlarged woman looking like a colossal 
rd of prey in cherry-coloured velvet. She had a 
way of peering through massive gold-framed eye- 
glasses, which she was always lifting astride her nose. 
She insisted on my continuing my work, and then 
stood over me with her glasses. It was like pursuing 
a task under terror of the lash. I tried to paint, 
to concentrate my whole thoughts upon my picture; 
but when I knew that Blodger’s eye was attacking 
me in front, while Mrs Blodger’s eye-glass merci- 
lessly harassed me in the rear; when I felt that she 
was subjecting me to a searching examination, that 
she had looked well at my head, and thoroughly 


appreciated that portion of the crown where the 
hair is beginning to thin; that she had seen that 
my shirt-collar was slightly dingy, and that some 
little misunderstanding between it and my cravat, 
from hurried putting on, had rendered their union 
less perfect than it might have been; that she had 
now arrived at my coat-collar, and had noted how 
old and threadbare a garment is the shooting-jacket 
in which it seemeth good to me to paint; and that 
she had taken account of my hands, observed the 
smear of Venetian red on my right forefinger; 
was wondering how ever I came to possess an opal 
ring; had contemplated that one of my wrist-bands 
was soiled by work, ard that the other had lost 
a button; and was now quietly going down my back 
to discover that one of the buttons beliind was missing, 
and the pocket-hole torn: my nervous anxiety nearly 
drew my brush from my fingers. And then the 
wonderful way in which she talked! She alluded to 
me as a ‘painter person,’ and referred generally to 
‘artist-people.’ She found everything ‘Sodroll!’ ‘So 
curious!’ ‘So eccentric!’ and had an interrogative 
way of saying ‘Really ?’ ‘No?’ ‘Yes?’ ‘Indeed?’ 
*You don’t say so?’ that was as puzzling as any 
conundrum I ever heard. She would sweep round 
the room, whirling about her velvet skirts, knock- 
ing down heaps of sketches, cardboards, and 
canvases, and threatening to destroy utterly, or at 
least deprive for life of the use of its limbs, the lay- 
figure in the corner. Nothing was sacred, nothing 
escaped her superb investigation. Sketch-books, 
portfolios, even the note-book with the addresses of 
medels, even the unpaid bills upon the mantel-shelf 
—all received their share of attention. Nay, the 
awful canvases, turned scrupulously with their faces 
to the wall—efforts which failure should have sancti- 
fied—even these did she turn and examine. Even 
to my famous studies of that remarkable model, 
Biceps, in some of his most muscular attitudes; I 
couldn't stop her, and she would do it. 

I may mention that Mrs Blodger carefully abstained 
from any criticism on the portrait while it was in 
progress; but the dumb way in which she stood for 
prolonged periods behind my chair, seemed to me 
the severest castigations in the critical way that I had 
ever received. One remark, it is true, she did occa- 
sionally give utterance to; it was a sort of lament 
or expostulation that I had “not turned Blodger 
round, and made him looking the other way.’ There 
was really no especial reason why he should look one 
way rather than the other; but Mrs Blodger had 
made up her mind that there was; and this strange 
remark was at intervals recurring in a tone of 
surprise, that I had not adopted a suggestion the 
carrying out of which would have led to the whole 
work being Jone over again. She appeared to sup- 
pose that heads could be turned about, and eyes 
made to glance in different directions, as easily in 
art as in nature. Blodger himself expressed no 
curiosity at all about his portrait, regarding that as 
altogether my affair: he considered the contract 
to be, that he should sit, and that I should paint 
until completion, and that meanwhile we had nothing 
else to do with each other. 

So the Blodger portrait went on. I may avow 
here—I did not avow it at the time—that it was the 
first genuine portrait I had ever painted. I had, of 
course, painted from nature often enough, and copied 
as accurately as I could; I had even painted a por- 
trait of Charley Blithers, student of the Academy, 
who had also painted my portrait in return; I had 
had sittings from Mrs Miffin, my housekeeper, by 
way of practice; I had painted my mother, my 
brother, my sister: but these were mere experiments, 
with nothing depending on the issue. But now I 
was at work on a real portrait, to be paid for in 
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hard cash. It was a great event in my art-life; it 
was like a young surgeon’s first operation, not on 
the dead, but on the living. I was correspondingly 
nervous about it; but still it went on. ‘The white 
surface of the canvas, which had had rather a ghostly 
effect upon my nerves at first, had now become 
smothered under various pigments. Blodger’s face 
was breaking through the mist of paint, like a 
coppery red sun through a yellow November fog: 
he was beginning to rise and shine like an exhalation 
from aswamp. The portrait was growing out of its 
immature stages like a plum ripening on a tree. Day 
by day, art strode nearer to nature; completion was 
approaching, and the faster it came on, the more my 
anxieties increased. All day I toiled at it, and I 
contemplated it carefully the last thing before going 
to bed. I supped off it, I may say, ami wofully 
it disagreed with me. Blodger invaded even my 
dreams. In a paroxysm of alarm, I have risen from 
my couch, and in night-uniform, with re-lighted 
candle, I have hurried to my studio, to assure myself 
of the safety of my work; for now it seemed to me 
the picture had been stolen by a desperate gang of 
oppositionists, headed by Bister; now that the painting 
was changing colour, by some wonderful chemical 
action, and the face assuming a lively pea-green hue; 
and now again the picture became inflated like a bal- 
loon, and getting loose, broke through the roof, and 
soared away high up, just sufficiently in sight for me 
to be perfectly conscious that the Blodger eye was 
still upon me, drilling down from the clouds. 

About the background, grave questions arose. I 
must confess that I was favourable to the old-portrait 
properties—the Corinthian column, the red-velvet 
draperies, and the rolling, feather-bed clouds, with a 
streak of orange-chrome on the horizon, like a gold 
band on a footman’s hat. But, above all, I wanted my 
red draperies—it was so necessary to quench in some 
way the fire of Blodger’s countenance; to extinguish 
in a measure the blaze of his hair. Other opinions, 
however, were rife on the subject. It seemed to 
be desired that the background should be devoted to 
a sort of panorama of Blodger’s whole career. Some 
wanted his birthplace in; some the school at which 
he had been educated. Many urged the introduction 
of the Muddlecombe workhouse, to which Blodger 
had added a new wing; many that the pump which 
Blodger had erected in the market-place should be 
distinctly visible. The spire of Muddlecombe Church, 
the lantern of the Muddlecombe Literary and Scientific 
Institution, the tall chimneys of Blodger’s manufac- 
tory, nay, even the children of the Blodger Charity, 
in the costume chosen by the founder, something 
between the attire of an Elizabethan nobleman and of 
a post-boy out of his boots—all these, it was insisted, 
should be found in the background of the Blodger 
portrait. The result was a compromise. I obtained 
my red curtain; my lowering sky was conceded ; 
the Corinthian column was rejected ; and the spire of 
the church, the tall chimneys of the workshops, and a 
distant red blotch, which might or might not be the 
Muddlecombe workhouse, according to the fancy of 
the spectator—all these were inserted. 

The picture was finished. A frame, gorgeously 
golden, was ordered for it. The studio was cleared 
out to accommodate an expected rush of visitors. 
Charley Blithers was favoured with a private view. 
He sat down before the easel; smoked out a whole 
pipe; shook out the ashes into the palm of his hand, 
threw them into the fireplace; and then said calmly : 
‘What a guy!’ 

He repeated the expression thrice, as though it 
were the result of profound conviction, and could not 
be too thoroughly stated. 

* He is not a good-looking man,’ I said. 

* Well, he isn’t,’ in the same tone of conviction. 


‘If it wouldn’t hurt his feelings,’ he continued, eye- 
ing the picture in a deprecating way, and bowing his 
head, as though he, too, had been caught by the 
Blodger eye, and was acknowledging its influence— 
‘if it wouldn’t hurt his feelings, I should say he was 
downright ugly, and no mistake at all about it.’ 

* But it’s like him ?’ 

*I should rather say it was.’ 

‘Well, what more do you want?’ Charley looked 
puzzled. 

‘ Wasn’t I commissioned to paint his likeness?’ 

‘Well, you see, it’s my opinion’ (in a quiet, 
thoughtful way)—‘ it’s my opinion, that when ugly 
people sit for their portraits, they don’t precisely 
mean that they want a picture exactly of what they 
are, but something like what they might have been, 
if Nature hadn’t thought differently. You see, when 
a man has a rough draft to be copied, he wants it 
done in a fair round-hand; he don’t care to have 
all the blots, and smears, and interlinings copied 
exactly. Ugly people require that the rough draft of 
their faces should be transcribed in a smooth pleasant 
way.’ 

* You think I ought to have flattered him more?’ 

* We don’t so much call it flattery, as making things 
pleasant. I think you might have made things rather 
more pleasant.’ 

‘I’ve done a great deal for him; indeed, I have. 
You don’t know how I’ve softened him and paled 
him. There’s a good half inch off his mouth; and 
I’ve cut away one of his chins altogether! He’s an 
awful subject to paint.’ 

‘Well, he is.’ 

Charley took his leave, and I was not greatly 
encouraged by his remarks. 

However, there was nothing more to be done; the 
picture was completed; so I wrote a note to Mr 
Blodger, announcing the termination of my labour, 
and requesting that he would call and inspect the 
painting. An hour after, Purple-plush thundered 
at the door; Mr Blodger would call directly. He 
came, with Mrs Blodger slapping about with her heavy 
cherry-velvet skirts, and armed with her formidable 
double eye-glass. However, I had attired myself with 
a scrupulous neatness, and was therefore the less 
alarmed at her inspective attacks. 

Blodger, in loudly creaking boots, marched towards 
the picture as though he were going to charge through 
it; but thinking better of it, he halted abruptly. Mrs 
Blodger followed him. For some time, both gazed 
speechlessly at the picture. 

‘Do you think it like?’ I asked at length, in a 
gently respectful way. 

‘Like? Like who?’ retorted Blodger, jerking out 
the words in a fierce, harsh way, like loud notes blown 
sharply and suddenly on a savage-minded trombone, 
and crossing his fat arms on his fat chest in an obese 
Napoleonic attitude. 

The blow took away my breath ; I could make no 
answer. Meanwhile, Blodger’s eye dug deep wounds 
into me; meanwhile, Mrs Blodger raked me fore 
and aft with chain-shot through her double-barrelled 
eye-glass. 

‘Young man,’ Blodger went crackling on, ‘you 
may be clever, but J’m not a fool. Do you call that 
my portrait?’ 

He projected a stumpy forefinger indignantly at 
the picture. 

‘That like my B.?’ Mrs Blodger was a woman 
without mercy. 

I tried to say something about having done my 
best, about being sorry they didn’t like it, that others 
had considered it successful, that I should be happy 
to attend to any suggestions, would make any altera- 
tions, &., &c. I doubt if I made myself intelligible ; 
it seemed to me I was emitting merely a confused 
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and gabbling murmur. If I was intelligible, I doubt 
if they heard me. 

‘Young man, I saw it at the first; you made up 
your mind to it from the beginning; you were pre- 
determined to insult me. It is my belief that you 
are acreature of the opposition—a tool in the hands 
of the Muddlecombe Independent; that your express 
mission was to endeavour to humiliate me—to make 
me ridiculous. That is a caricature; it is not my 
portrait. And let me tell you that you have mistaken 
your man; you don’t know who it is you have to 
deal with; it is evident to me that you do not know 
Blodger.’ 

He paused. His address had warmed him; it had 
even boiled up into bubbles on his forehead. 

‘But I'll foil you, sir. Do your worst; I defy you. 
This insult shall not be inflicted on the municipal 
authorities, for they are affected when I am touched. 
They shall not have that portrait; they shall never 
have it. And once more let me tell you to be careful, 
or levity and folly will be your ruin.’ 

He turned away. There was an emphatic indig- 
nation in the very creaking of his boots. He banged 
on his hat. For the last time, Mrs Blodger eyed me 
with her duplex basilisk glance; she courtesied to the 
ground in her copious velvets with sardonic civility ; 
she knocked down a chair as she made her exit. 
Purple-plush gathered them into their chariot. Flop- 
bang-bang went the steps, and the Blodgers passed 
from me for ever. Blodger was as good, or as bad, as 
his word. 


The Portrait Committee, in strong terms, refused 
to receive the picture, and took the commission awa 
from me. It was great joy for the Muddlecombe 
Independent ; it was immense triumph to Bister. 


Charley Blithers came rushing in. He was in high 
spirits, and whirled about his wide-awake. 
‘I’ve sold my Jupiter and Antiope for seven pound 


n. 

In his glee, he stuck his hat on the head of the 
lay-figure. 

‘Hollo! Why, what’s the matter with you?’ 

I was sitting in a melancholy way before the 
Blodger portrait. I put him in possession of the sad 
results of my labours. 

*Wheugh!’ he whisked. ‘ Won't have it, eh? What 
a shame!’ 

‘After losing four months over it—squandering 
days and nights upon that hideous head. He never 
seemed so ugly before.’ 

‘He is hideous! If there were a public-house 
called the Ugly Man, you might sell this for the 
sign-board.’ 

‘Shall I put my foot through it?’ I asked. I was 
angry, and much inclined to vent my wrath in hacking 
Blodger to pieces. I took up my brushes. 

*Let’s make him utterly ridiculous, I said. I 
painted a superb moustache upon Blodger’s wide upper- 
lip; I made his eyes start out even more fearfully ; 
I stuck a pipe in his mouth; I caused his hair to 
bramble out at the sides in an amazing manner. 

‘Look how well the light falls on that wide-awake,’ 
said Charley; ‘paint it in. I should laugh to see 
Blodger in a Jim Crow hat.’ 

I painted it, and he had his laugh. More, I placed 
a gorget round Blodger’s neck ; I twisted up the ends 
of his moustache till they looked like tenpenny nails ; 
I put him on a sabretache and a stage property- 
sword. I was in a fair way of painting in every 
article of still-life in the studio. 

‘Well, he’s a wonder now,’ said Charley; ‘he’d 
hardly know himself, and I’m sure his mother wouldn’t. 
I don’t know why you shouldn't turn it into a fancy- 


picture altogether—a very little would do it now; it | adds 


would be better than losing it entirely. Finish care- 
fully those suggestions you’ve sketched in; stick a 
feather in his hat, and call him ’—— 

*Maccaroni ?’” 

‘No; but Pistol or Bardolph, or something like that.’ 

*I don’t think he looks Shakspearian.’ 

‘Well, Rinaldo Rinaldini, or Captain Rolando.’ 

was he?’ 

‘The robber in Gil Blas, wasn't he? Anyhow, it’s 
a good name, and would look weil in the catalogue.’ 

‘What catalogue?’ 

‘Why, the Academy !’ 

wouldn't have me send it there !’ 

‘Why not? You’ve nothing else done—it ’s a pity 
to miss a year.’ 

* They ’ll never hang it.’ 

‘Who knows? I send everything I’ve got. It’s 
a speculation. After a certain time, they give over 
selection, and hang according to size. Why shouldn’t 
there happen to be just such a gap in the wall as that 
picture would fit into. I’ve often had pictures hung 
in that way; ay, and have sold them too. I’m going 
to send an odd lot this time; I’ll call and take yours 
down with me, if you like.’ 

It was a pity, certainly, to waste so much work. 

I acted on Charley’s suggestion. ‘The portrait was 
metamorphosed into a sort of fancy-picture. A fine, 
crusted, old-master, many-years-in-bottle look was 
given to it by rich glazings of warm brown, and adroit 
picking-out of high lights. Charley called it a ‘ téte 
de veau @ la Rembrandt, served up with a rich brown 


> 


It was sent in due time to the Academy; it was 


y | hung, and in a tolerable place—only one above the 


line. There was some mistake in the catalogue, how- 
ever, for the picture was attributed to Blithers, and 
somehow, a singularly inappropriate verse from the 
Psalms was tacked to it. 

One June morning, Charley Blithers burst into my 
studio. He was convulsed with laughter, which for 
some moments mocked at all his attempts to speak, 
and turned his words into gibberish. At last, in a 
lull of his mirth, a sentence stole out: ‘ Captain 
Rolando’s sold!’ and then he tumbled back shaking 
into a chair. 

*No!’ I screamed. 

*Fact! I’ve just seen it in the list. Your own 


pounds.’ 


I began a dance of peculiar character, intending to 
convey an idea of amazed delight. Blithers was lost 
in an ague-fit of laughter. 

‘Stop a bit! you don’t know all yet. Who do you 
think has bought it?’ 

* Haven’t an idea!’ 

Blodger!” 

What a yeil we gave. Mrs Miffin came running 
up stairs to know what was the matter. 

‘It’s true!’ shouted Charley. ‘He won a prize in 
the Art-union—a fifty-pounder. He commissioned 
a friend in town to choose a picture for him— 
unconsciously, he’s become the purchaser of his own 
portrait 

We commenced a delirious pes de deux. We shook 
down my plaster-cast of the Apollo, which was broken 
into a thousand pieces; the limbs of the lay-figure, in 
a moment of insane excitement held to represent the 
defeated Blodger, were strewed about the room. We 
danced until nature gave in. 

I have often wondered how Blodger liked his prize. 
That he never suspected his own portrait lay perdu 
in the picture—that he never knew I painted it, I 
can well believe. I am persuaded he has hung it over 
his sideboard, and while denouncing art as ‘ gammon,’ 
with a side-wind supports the picture as ‘a fine work 
by C. Blithers.’ ‘A promising painter-person,’ 
Mrs B. I have often wondered that the very 
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painting has not laughed out fairly, and betrayed itself 
as it follows Blodger about, sees him butting his red 
head into the soup-tureen at dinner, and notes Mrs 
Blodger’s double-glass throned on her parrot nose, 
and contemplates all this with the Blodger eye; and I 
have often longed for a harlequin bat with which to 
strike the canvas, and cause all the trappings of 
Captain Rolando to slide off, as the disguise does from 
the gentleman who is ‘afterwards pantaloon’ in the 
pantomimes, and reveal to its astounded proprietor 
the original Blodger Testimonial Portrait, executed in 
a style of art utterly without parallel. 


A DEAD LOSS. 


Wirna the beginning of a new year comes, in every 
well-regulated establishment, the review of the trans- 
actions of the old year—the overhauling of the books 
and the striking of the balance—so much to the good, 
so much to the bad; so much that might have been 


saved here, so much more that might have been 
gained there: and we do not think we could choose a _ 
fitter season than the present for asking our readers | 
to look at one or two items in the accounts of a> 
certain old-established firm, in which they have | 
an interest. The firm is that great one, in which > 
we may all consider ourselves as partners, and | 
which does business under the name of Bull and | 
Co.; and that part of their accounts we would | 
call attention to is the one under the charge of 
the Registrar-general of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages and his legion of assistants, who have a busy 
time of it taking stock of the company’s gains and 
losses in the shape of human life. From the results at 
which these indefatigable gentlemen have arrived, and 
which we find stated in their several reports, weekly, 
quarterly, and annual, we discover, that while there 
is an abundant and constantly increasing supply of 
that priceless commodity, there is at the same time 
an annual waste of it, quite in our power to clieck, 


which would be a revenue of itself for many a less 
fortunate state. 

It is a cheering fact, that during 1856 (the last year 
for which the returns have been entirely made up) 
the rate of births in England and Wales was consider- 
ably greater, and that of deaths considerably less, than | 
in any previous year since the system of registration | 
was established ; but our pride and exultation on that | 
score is not a little diminished when we learn, that of | 
the 400,000 and odd deaths which take place annually, 
on a rough estimate, somewhere about 150,000 are 
attributable to causes chiefly sanitary, which, if 
properly dealt with, might be greatly mitigated, if 
not altogether removed. In other words, that one 
out of every four persons who died in England, 
this last year, might have been living to this day, 
had society only done its duty, and given him 
or her a fair chance. Of these ‘lost lives,’ thou- 
sands were cut off, not in old age, when they had not 
long to last, but in the very spring or summer of 
their years, so that their premature decease inflicts a 
double loss on our population—the loss not only of 
themselves, but also of the offspring which, had they 
survived and married, they would no doubt have had. 

A certain proportion of this preventable mortality 
is, no doubt, due to such causes as intemperance, want 

proper nourishment, carelessness in the use of 
machinery, and even criminal violence; but, as we 
have said, the chief cause is the deficiency of our 
sanitary arrangements, and our systematic and flagrant 
violation of all rules of health. We all of us know, 
but, we suspect, few of us bear in mind that every 
living body is subject to perpetual change ; that there 
is a constant and regular ascent of matter from the 
earth, through various phases, into the atmosphere, and 


by absorption into the body, and as constant and 


regular a descent of matter, given off by the body, 
through the same phases in reverse order, back to the 
earth. At certain stages of the process of disintegra- 
tion, however, the decaying matter emanating from 
the body assumes a pernicious influence on the living; 
and hence the atmosphere, unless quickly cleared of it, 
necessarily partakes of its deleterious character. The 
great aim of sanitary science is, therefore, to drive this 
decaying matter away from the air and water before 
it can impregnate them with its poison, and get it 
restored to the earth as quickly as possible. Of 
course, where the population is dense, the denser will 
be the emanations of decaying matter within any 
given space, and the more unwholesome the atmo- 
sphere; and, accordingly, it may be taken as a rule, 
that in proportion to the density of the population 
will be the excess of the mortality. In three groups 
of districts, where the average number of persons 
living on a hundred acres of land was 9, 17, and 22, 
the annual mortality during ten years was found to 
be at the rates of respectively 15, 16, and 17 in 1000 
living ; whilst in other two groups, where the density 
of population was 279 and 693 to a hundred acres, 
the mortality was 27, and from 28 to 36 in 1000 
living; and, generally speaking, the deaths in the 
town, where multitudes are crowded into a small 
space, to the deaths in the country, where population 
is sparse and widely distributed, bear the proportion 
of 5 to 1. Some notion of the sort of solid atmo- 
sphere which the people of our crowded towns are 
compelled to breathe, may be had from the facts 
ascertained by Dr Smith of Manchester; that while 
the organic matter in the air at the Hospice St 
Bernard is 2°4, and at the German Ocean 2°5, that of 
the centre of Manchester is 52°, its outskirts varying 
from 44° to 19°. The air at the two places first men- 
tioned may be considered as about the purest, in 
regard to its ingredients, to be found anywhere; and 
at the other extreme may be placed the air of a foul 
pig-sty which Dr Smith examined, and found to be 
at 94. 

According to the last census returns, the great 
increase of the population of England, in the ten years 
after 1841, was found in the towns; and, as the 
registrar remarks, the health of the towns may be 
taken as the gauge of the strength of England. In 
London, the population has almost doubled itself 
since 1811; but instead of there being any corre- 
sponding increase in the extent of the area over 
which it is spread, the warehouses have been swallow- 
ing up the dwellings; where, in 1811, there were 
16,751 inhabited houses within a square mile of the 
city, there are only 14,580 in 1858, so that some 
22 persons must now be huddled into the space 
that 10 used to have to themselves. Generally 
speaking, it is calculated that in the towns, in 1851, 
fourteen persons were living in the same space as one 
in the country; and, of course, the packing in the 
towns must be yet closer now. It is clear, therefore, 
that one of the first steps for guarding ourselves 
against the heavy loss in human life which the 
registrar-general has discovered, must be to adopt 
measures for thinning the population, and distributing 
it over a wider area. 

Fatal, however, as is the crowding of the population, 
the registrar declares that the cess-pool or midden 
is still the great destroyer of life. It is estimated 
that in London there is constantly stagnating under 
ground upwards of seventeen millions of cubic feet 
of decomposing matter; every year the poisonous 
effluvia arising from it carries off 14,000 persons, and 
may be said to shorten the life-rate by about twelve 
years, as compared with the rate in healthy country 
districts. That these noxious accumulations might 
be got rid of, and the great bulk of these ‘lost lives’ 
preserved by proper sanitary arrangements, is not 
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a mere matter of theory and conjecture, but has 
been proved by what we learn (from a paper read 
at the Social Conference) has been done at Ely. 
At one time completely under water, and even at 
a@ comparatively recent period, more a cluster of 
boggy islands than a tract of land, the fen-country 
of England has always held a melancholy pre-eminence 
for its unwholesomeness. The very name is sugges- 
tive of sgue and malaria; and amidst its rotting 
marshes and pestilential fogs, the death-rate has for 
centuries been higher than in almost any other part 
of England. On one of the old fen-islands stands 
Ely, a quiet little cathedral town, of some 6000 
inhabitants, of whom more used to die every year 
than even in the surrounding unhealthy districts. 

In 1851, the local board of health, aided by 
energetic Mr Burn, the engineer, set to work to 
improve the town. First of all, they procured a 
copious supply of water, and then they substituted 
for the ‘ poison-pits,’ a general system of self-cleansing 
drains and sewers, to carry off the noxious matter 
before it had time to decompose and infect the 
atmosphere. Directly the new works were set 
agoing, there was a perceptible decrease in the 
mortality. From 26 in 1000, it sank to 19, and 
kept on diminishing, till in the last two years it 
was down to 17, and even in one part of the town, 
to 13. On the average, four years of life has been 
given to every inhabitant! 

But Ely is not the only instance, although it is 
a very remarkable one, from the peculiarly unfavour- 
able ground which it offered for the experiment. In 
the pleasant little market-town of Croydon, some 
eight miles from the metropolis, the death-rate, by 
similar means, has been reduced from 2°857, in 1853, 
to 1°594 in 1858; and, in fact, wherever the self- 
cleansing system has been fairly tried, and the middens 
got rid of, the results have been equally encouraging. 
At first, of course, the erection of the improved 
works is costly; but once set agoing, they are so 
simple in their mode of operation, and so rarely get 
out of order, that in the course of a few years they 
well repay the investment, in a mere pecuniary way, 
apart from the enormous saving of human life. 

Leaving the town, and its smoke and bad smells, 
let us take a run into the country, and see how 
things are managed there. We come to some pretty 
little village nestling to the side of a swelling upland, 
and overlooking a rich tract of pasture-ground and 
cornfields. There, at least, we say, death will have 
but an idle time of it. With simple habits, whole- 
some outdoor labour, plenty of room to live in, and 
a freshening breeze always at hand to carry off the 
decaying matter, the people there are sure to be 
healthy and long-lived. We are charmed with the 
picturesque look of the cottages, with the quaint 
lozenge-panes in the windows, and the trellised wood- 
bine at the door; with the clean dimity curtains, 
inside, and the well-scoured floor. Stepping down 
to the big farmhouse at the end of the lane, whose 
white gable we see glistening through the trees, we 
are in raptures with the scrupulous tidiness that 
prevails; the dairy, with its bright array of speckless 
dishes, and snow-white tables, and tiled floor; the 
house itself, so well ordered and carefully swept, that 
a little dust would be almost an agreeable relief, by 
way of contrast. Just out of the sooty precincts of 
the metropolis, we are fascinated with the beauty and 
rustic freshness of the scene. We forget to notice that 
the windows of the cottage are not made to open ; that 
a midden is steaming at the back of it; that here and 
there the damp arising from the undrained ground 
has written its presence in great blotches on the 
wall; that the farmhouse rubs shoulders with the 
yard where the refuse of the house and of all the 
animals is kept month after month undergoing fer- 


mentation ; and that, instead of being on an eleva- 
tion, from which the water would flow off naturally, 
it stands in a hollow part of the ground, and may 
therefore be said to be almost ankle-deep in water. 
Did we notice these and other flagrant violations 
of the laws of health, we should not be so startled, 
as we now are, to hear that 6426 English farmers 
die in a year, that many of these are young men, 
about a half under sixty-five years of age, and that 
a large proportion of these deaths is attributable to 
preventable causes. 

An eminent medical professor at Oxford gives an 
account of the breaking out of a fever, which lasted 
nine months, in just such another village as we have 
described. It was brought to the place from a 
neighbouring town; but the people were predisposed 
to it from their ill-ventilated dwellings and the 
proximity of noxious accumulations. One woman 
told the professor, when he visited her cottage, that 
the landlord would not allow them to have windows 
that would open. ‘Women,’ he said, ‘are best kept 
shut up;’ and so the poor souls were often half 
stifled at night, and could not sleep for the choking 
sensation they felt. 

We have run over these few items in the registrar’s 
reports, just to open people’s eyes to the heavy waste 
of human life which is taking place every year from 
our negligence and mismanagement. The most con- 
clusive testimony, in the way of cause and effect, has 
been borne by the experiments which have already 
been made as to the efficacy of the remedies to which 
we have referred, and we trust that the next year 
will see a large instalment of the present ‘dead loss’ 
transferred to the other side of the account, on the 
principle that a life saved is a life gained. 


MY THREE WOOINGS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER Il 

In the morning appeared another pale-pink and 
very tender letter from Rose; luckily for me, it was 
brought up to my room, instead of being laid on the 
breakfast-table. I grew desperate, and forthwith 
packed my portmanteau, ordered the coach to be 
stopped at the end of the lane, rushed down the 
avenue to meet it, got inside, with a vague fear of 
being seen and stopped if I ventured on the box, and 
did not feel safe till I arrived at home—for I had still 
a home, changed, saddened, humble as it was, and a 
good, dear mother, and a kind-hearted, loving sister. 

‘Such fun, Gerald,’ said my sister Jane, the next 
morning ; ‘your old friend, Hester Dering, is going to 
be married to Cousin John.’ 

“What! John Hartland? I never heard a word of 
it.’ 

‘Yes; but listen. The} are all going a tour to the 
Rhine—the Hartlands and Derings—and have asked 
me to go with them, and you too. I was going to 
write this very day, only I was afraid you found it so 
pleasant at the general’s, that you would not come 
away; and mamma did not much like my going unless 
you could accompany us. But now you will go, won’t 

ou?’ 
‘ I needed not much persuasion. The Rhine?—I 
wished it had been the Nile or the Ganges, to have 
taken me further away from my embarrassments, 
Thus the cowardly weakness of my nature led me 
always into fresh troubles, rather than look the 
present ones in the face. 


What a lovely evening it was! how the tints of the 
sunset lingered on the heights, as we stood upon the 
‘Rhenish strand!’ 

Hester Dering was an indefatigable sketcher, and 


t 
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her fiancé, Cousin John, very much preferred clamber- 
ing to the highest point he could see, ‘to look for a 
view,’ to lingering by her side whilst she was drawing; 
so that, in our rambles, I was constantly left to escort 
her, my sister Jane and Cousin John taking little 
excursions here and there, and bringing us word of 
wonderful ‘prospects,’ whose picturesqueness they 
generally measured by their extent. 

Hester had finished her sketch in the deepening 
twilight. ‘Now, Gerald,’ said she, as she put up her 
pencils, ‘I shall be able to talk to you. I have been 
very, very much interested in all you have been 
telling me ; I hope you have not thought me indifferent 
becanse I went on drawing ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, offering my arm, which she took 
directly—‘ No. I like to talk to you while you are 
‘drawing, because you don’t look at me.’ 


‘An odd reason,’ said she, laughing. ‘Have you 
no better?’ 
*O yes! Because we are such very old friends, 


Hester, and I don’t feel the least afraid of you. You 
are not satirical, though you are so clever; and then 
you are engaged, you know.’ 

‘The best reason of all, you think; and no 
wonder, modest Master Gerald, considering all the 
mischief you have done. But seriously, Gerald, 
what will you do, when we get home again, with 

two engagements of yours? Which of the 
two—for I have tried in vain to discover—do you 
really love ?—I don’t say love best, as one would ask a 
child if it loves its nurse or its sugar-plums best, for 
there cannot be the least comparison in a true love.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘you may laugh at me as you will, 
but I solemnly declare I don’t know.’ 

‘Then I fear you love neither the one nor the other. 
Rose May was decidedly your first love.’ 

‘Oh, as for that, I was desperately in love at ten 
years old, for a whole holiday, with a certain fairy 
‘queen of seven, as perhaps you may remember, Miss 
Hester.’ 


‘Meaning me, I suppose! Yes, those were happy 
days, Gerald! Do you remember that tool-house in 
the garden, which we made believe was an enchanted 
palace, and the gardener’s dog was the dragon to 
guard me, when I was the enchanted princess, and 
you the knight-errant ?’ 

*O yes, yes,’ said I with a sort of bitterness. ‘ You 
see that Rose May was decidedly not my first love.’ 

*Gerald, you puzzle me,’ said she, shaking her 
head. ‘Tell me sincerely—do you, or do you not, 
wish to marry either of tliese girls ?’ 

Hester Dering had a way of looking up suddenly 
‘into one’s face— 

Few her looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises. 


Her eyes were more soft than bright, and more 
dreaming than penetrating. As to their colour, I 
never knew what it was—I never thought about it; 
but those rare looks of hers were like no other looks, 
They plunged into one’s soul ; and when she fixed that 
intent gaze upon you, I defy any one to tell her a 
falsehood. 


I felt myself colour as she looked at me; my eyes 
‘unk under hers; then a sudden thought, like an 
electric shock, thrilled through me. ‘Hester, why do 
you want to know? Tell me sincerely, how does it 
interest you?’ 

It was her turn to blush crimson, and to look down, 
sideways, anyway, to avoid my eager gaze. She did 
not immediately answer, and her lips seemed forming 
inarticulate words, none of which were what she 
meant to utter. At last, with alittle pettish gesture, 
quite unlike her usual quiet manner, she said: 
‘Gerald, you are unkind and unreasonable. You 
have talked to me for all these pleasant weeks with 


the openness of an old friend, oe eae 
as if my interest in you were mere curiosity, or 
impertinent interference.’ 

I scarcely knew which astonished me the most— 
the unjust accusation, or the agitated manner in 
which it was made. I knew not how to reply, especi- 
ally as she took her arm from mine, and walked on 
quickly. I followed, and exclaimed: ‘Hester, dear 
Hester, what on earth have I done or said to offend 
you thus? Ask me what you will, and I will tell 
you. I have no idea of anything but gratitude for 
your kindness in advising me. No one knows me so 
well as you, and [ am led to tell you things, and talk 
to you as I can to no one else in this wide world.’ 

She had slackened her pace, and I walked on by 
her side. 

‘Why, then,’ said she softly, ‘did you ask me why 
—— I was interested in asking you the question 

i > 

‘Forgive me, if I for an instant, one single instant, 
mistook you. Forgive my absurd presumption—be 
still my sister and my friend.’ 

‘You have a sister,’ she replied, slightly smiling; 
‘and you are, I think, more than provided with 
young-lady friends ; and 1’ — 

‘Yes, yes; you, Hester, are engaged, and it is only 
the more kind of you to have time to think of me at 
all.’ 

She smiled sadly, and again gave me one of her 
sudden inquiring looks; but when I offered my arm, 
she did not take it, and we spoke no more, but 
continued silently walking side by side. At a turn 
of the path, a sudden burst of laughter assailed us 
from Jane and Cousin John. 

‘What exceedingly agreeable company you two 
must be!’ said he. ‘We just watched you, for fun, 
behind this bush, and I'll be hanged if you have 
spoken a word these ten minutes.’ 

I felt exceedingly irate, and Hester, who had quite 
regained her composure of manner, said: ‘ Your sur- 
veillance was very well timed, and you were fortunate 
to escape the proverbial fate of listeners.’ 

* How severe you are, Hester,’ said he. ‘ Of course, 
I was only in joke!’ He offered her his arm, but she 
did not take it, while Jane and I followed at a little 
distance. 

‘Poor Cousin John!’ said Jane, in a sort of half- 
soliloquy. ‘I hardly think they quite suit each 
other.’ 

‘Why not, Jane?’ said I. 

‘Oh, I don’t know! Hester is so clever.’ 

‘And John Hartland is not.’ 

‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘I don’t think that, but not just 
in the same way. He is almost afraid she is not 

-tempered.’ 

‘Did he tell you so?’ 

‘Not to complain of her, for he believes she is 
devotedly attached to him, and would not for the 


;| world make her unhappy; but she certainly is very 


odd. Now, John Hartland must be the best creature 
in the world not to be annoyed at her always talking 
to you. Don’t you wonder he is not jealous?’ 

*I never thought about it. He knows what old 
friends Hester and I are.’ 

*Yes; but still he said that some people would not 
like it, and that if he had not had me to walk about 
with while Hester sits drawing, it would have been 
another thing.’ 

While my sister ran on thus, I was pondering 
deeply. I had often vaguely thought so, but it now 
came over me with a deep conviction, that Hester 
Dering and John Hartland were as opposite as the 
poles. Could they love each other? Would they 
marry, after all? Then, with a longing, aching 
curiosity, I asked myself, Does Hester love him? 
I longed to be again alone with her, and wondered 
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I had never observed all this before. I was entirely 
absorbed in watching her. Did she, then, neglect 
me? Had all her interest in her early friend ceased ? 
I thought so, for she grew more and more reserved 
and distant, and now evidently avoided being alone 
with me. As for John Hartland, I could see no great 
change in him, except that he looked piqued and 
annoyed sometimes after an interview with Hester, 
at which I felt a quite inhuman gratification. My 
sister Jane was equally sought by the two, and almost 
always made a third in their walks. Was the change, 
then, only in me? Nothing makes time appear so 
long as travelling; the succession of new images and 
impressions make us live months in every hour. 

It was scarcely a week after the conversation I 
have recorded, and yet I looked back upon the time of 
Hester's confidential manner as to some long bygone 
days. I had taken to sketching now, but she had 
left it off. It was an excuse to me to go long, lonely 
walks and excursions: on one of these I had left the 
—y entirely, and was to rejoin them in a few days. 

uring this solitary journey, communing with my 
own heart, it made me some strange revelations. 
Hester’s questions haunted me for ever: Did I or 
did I not wish to marry either Rose or Justina? and 
my heart answered loudly, and without hesitation : 
No, no. The image that filled my every thought 
and feeling was Hester's? Why had I not tried to 
solve that problem which always haunted me? 
Did she love John Hartland? If not —— 

Unable to bear this uncertainty longer, I returned 
to rejoin the party a day before I had intended. ‘They 
were at Boppart. My habitual shyness prevailed, 
and I would not go at once to them there, but remained 
in the neighbourhood ; and then, with my camp-stool 
and sketching materials, I wandered on to a spot 
where I had last watched the artistic pencil of Hester 
Dering. I scarcely knew if my vivid fancy deceived 
me, but there, in the identical spot, sat Hester. She 
was alone; and till I approached her quite near, she 
had not seen me. I had no reason to suppose my 

resence would be such an overpowering surprise to 

r; and she was too courageous and self-possessed 
in general for the plea of weak nerves; but when she 
had started up with a glow of pleasure in her face to 
greet me, she suddenly grew pale, and trembled so 
violently, she was obliged to sit down again. 

I threw myself on the grass by her, and held her 
hand. All my variously rehearsed speeches, by which 
I should probe her secret, all my own confessions, 

I could say nothing but: 

‘Hester, I could not stay away any longer. You 
don’t want me; perhaps you never will want me; 
but you must let me see you sometimes, when you 
are married; even you must lect me see you, though 
you will not talk to me as we used. I cannot live 
without that’ —— 

All my fine speeches and searching questions, with- 
out committing myself, came to this. 

I held her hand to my face, and covered my eyes 
with it; I did not venture to look at her, as she sat 
raised just above me on a turfy bank. The hand 
trembled in mine, but she did not draw it away, 
though I waited in vain till she should speak. 

*Speak to me, Hester,’ said I. ‘Tell me only that 
you will forgive this vehemence; that you will be to 
me as you were, and counsel me, and let me talk to 
you as you did long ago; and yet not so very long 
ago neither, if one counts by time only. I have been 
80 miserable since you have changed your manner to 
me. I promise never again to forget that you are 
engaged—that you are another’s.’ 

* Gerald,’ she said—‘ Gerald, look at me; look up.’ 

I quite started at the sound of her voice, it was so 
very sweet and gentle. I met her eyes bending down 


and che os hal never coms her 
smile. 

‘It has indeed seemed long since you went away— 
two days ago,’ she said; ‘and so much has happened 
that it might have been two years. Gerald, I am 
free; it is all broken off, and ought never to have 
been! Iam free now to talk to you as before, and 
help you to find out which of the two? —— 

I started to my feet, bewildered with the unmeasur- 
able joy of this most unlooked-for change. She had 
risen too, and her hand was still clasped in mine. 

‘Free, free!’ I gasped out. ‘Then, Hester, you 
are mine, and mine only !’ 

I clasped her in my arms, and held her like a 
recovered treasure, never to be parted with more. I 
did not want her to speak then; I was satisfied to 
feel her dear head resting on my shoulder, and her 
heart beating against my own; but she broke from 
me as with an effort, and said: 

‘Ah, Gerald, how can I believe you, after all you 
have told me of others?’ 

But she did believe me, notwithstanding. 


My sister Jane, coming out in search of Hester, 
was the first to interrupt us. She was by no means 
astonished to see me back, and did not look much 
disturbed by the events that had occurred in my 
absence. John Hartland had left the party, and 
returned to England. His father and aunt, who 
evidently suspected something had gone wrong, 
though it was not yet disclosed, looked anything 
but pleased to see me again, nor was my reception 
much better by Mr and Mrs Dering. In short, for 
a shy man to feel himself so entirely de trop, was 
cruelly embarrassing. Nothing I did was right; and 
all the little contre-temps inseparable from travelling, 
were ascribed to my bad management, with sundry 
hints that John Hartland would have contrived 
things better. The sunshine of Hester’s presence, 
however, supported me, and I did not feel all my 
impending ills till we arrived at Folkestone, and the 
party necessarily separated. 

Briefly let me pass over the events of the next few 
weeks. I found the general established in his house 
in Upper Harley Street. My interview with him was 
not so stormy as I had anticipated; even when I 
told him of my determination not to marry his ward, 
he said I need not trouble myself—that I did not 
deserve her. He concluded I meant to marry old 
May’s daughter, and in that case, he should cut me 
off with a shilling, and not even send me to India. 
I said I had not the least intention of it. So much 
the better, he replied, for he now had it in his power 
to give me a capital appointment in India, but not 
as a married man. I took the plunge at once, and 
told him of my engagement to Hester Dering. This 
was too much for his patience, and I must confess 
that, under‘the circumstances, it was no wonder. I 
will not repeat all the abuse he lavished on my 
adored Hester and myself, for a couple of jilts, the 
one as bad as the other. He said nothing should 
induce him to countenance such villainy and such 
treachery to my own cousin, John Hartland. I left 
the house under his severe displeasure. 

My mother, to whom I confided my distress, could 
give me no consolation. My uncle, since my father’s 
death and pecuniary misfortunes, was the arbiter of 
our destinies. Hester’s parents would not hear of 
our marriage, and were exasperated at her giving up 
John Hartland, whose fortune was considerable. I 
was taunted on all sides with my three proposals, 
and not allowed even to see Hester. I wrote to her 
privately, through the medium of my sister Jane; 
but in reply to some desperately wild scheme of mine, 
tending to Gretna Green, living in deserts, working 


upon me, softly and timidly, not as she had ever | for 


our bread, &c., she wrote me a letter, which I 
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thought selfishly cold and reasonable. In it, she 
advised me to do the only thing left for me, which 
was, to conciliate my uncle by accepting his assist- 
ance in the only way he would give it, and trust to 
time and constancy for the rest. I was so much hurt 
by this, as I considered, cold-hearted advice to leave 
her, and go to India, that I would not answer the 
letter. I took the advice it contained, however, and 
acccpted tlhe appointment, everything being so 
speedily arranged that I escaped all leave-takings, 
except of my mother, sister, and uncle. My heart 
seemed paralysed, and I scarcely felt even curiosity 
as to the effect of my departure on those who had 
lately so deeply interested me. I felt as if a part of 
my life was over—that it was the past, and I did not 
wish ghost or shadow of it to mingle with my future. 
And thus I began my career in India. ” 


CHAPTER 


Fifteen years of my life in India were over; another 
‘past’ had closed behind me. The incidents of this 
time were so distinct, and so totally unconnected with 
the previous years, that it would not be difficult to 
believe that they scarcely belonged to the same indi- 
vidual. Soon, very soon after my leaving England, the 
death of my beloved mother took away almost the 
only link that bound me in intimate associations with 
home. 

My sister Jane had been married not long before 
this event to Joln Hartland. Between him and 
myself there had never been much cordiality; but I 
was glad that my sister was suitably married and 
provided for. She wrote to me but seldom, and 
seemed as resolved not to tell me any news of people 
who had once so much interested me, as I was not to 
ask for it. My poor mother had been my correspond- 
ent, and I felt her letters were her occupation—that 
she was with me while she wrote, and her presence 
seemed with me as I read her letters. But with my 
sister it was different; hers were shorter letters, and 
apologies for want of time, and its being ‘only half 
an hour to the post,’ and the baby teething, ‘and dear 
John waiting for her to go out ’—all, in short, that 
so forcibly tells the absent he is the last of all to be 
attended to, that ‘time’ is to be had for everything 
but to write to him. This disgusted me at last, and 
the home-communications were ‘few and far between’ 
enough. 

It has been necessary to state thus much in order 
to explain that after fifteen years, bronzed by a 
tropical sun, and with iron-gray hair, I turned my 
thoughts homewards, with scarcely the certainty of 
one friendly face to greet me, or one hand to clasp 
mine. ‘The desolateness of this coming home dismayed 
me; my thoughts turned vividly to the past, and I 
forgot the flight of years. The general—I omitted to 
mention him—was still living, but almost childish. 
It was understood that he would leave all he had to 
the Hartlands, who lived near him. To this I was 
tolerably indifferent by a singular event, a history in 
itself. I had become possessor of considerable wealth, 
bequeathed to me by a native of high caste, to whom 
I had been enabled to render some services. Then it 
was that I felt that longing desire for home in the 
abstract, which in the reality was so d to me; 
and then it was that the singular fact of my triple 
engagement came back upon me, and I took a some- 
what hazardous resolution: I wrote a letter to each 
of the three women to whom I had been betrothed. 
Reader with the silken curls, do not smile and shake 
your head. I did this seriously and candidly. I 
knew not what had become of either of these women, 
who had in turn engrossed my youthful fancy. 
Strangely enough, not one trace had I of their 
destiny; but giving my simple blushing May-rose 


the prior claim, I wrote to each, offering my hand, if 
they, that is, either of them, chose to accept it! 

It was some puzzle to me how to get the letters 
conveyed to them; but a lawyer friend who was sailing 
for England, and to whom I confided the delicate 
mission, furnished with what slight clues I could give 
him, undertook to find out ‘the parties,’ and to 
communicate to me the result. 

This was something for me to look forward to; 
I had put my destiny out of my own power, 
and that strong life of the affections, in which alone 
I could live, clung rather to these old associations 
than to any new ties. I had acquired the habit, 
too, of waiting, I will not say patiently, but of looking 
forward as tliose only can do who live in colonies, and 
with whom every transaction depends on a distant 
post; the answer to the simplest question or the 
commonest decision being a matter of months of 
waiting. This habit of looking forward to a distant 
day is only learned in banishment, and perhaps it 
makes the time pass more quickly. At last a letter 
arrived from Williamson; I eagerly tore it open, and 
found two enclosures, sealed, and addressed to me. 
There was one in a hand I recognised instantly, even 
though its character was changed: it was that of 
the May-rose; but a much freer, more careless hand 
than formerly, with inordinately long tails to the y’s 
and g’s. I gazed long on the superscription, remem- 
bering all the neatly written notes, on pink paper, 
that had once so gladdened my eyes; then I looked at 
the seal, and tried to guess the contents. The seab 
had a widow’s lozenge on it. Next, with a strange per- 
versity to prolong suspense, I examined the other 
letter. It was not the writing of Hester Dering; 
that I saw at a glance; it was that of Justina. I 
held one in either hand, as if weighing them in 
a balance, and wondered, as I had wondered fifteen 
years ago, which of the two would decide my fate, 
hesitating which I should open first. The first love 
prevailed, and I tore open the seal of Rose’s letter. 
It was as follows: 

‘Who would have thought it! So you are really 
and truly in the land of the living, and not entirely 
used up in that horrid hot country!’ (I glanced at 
the signature, it was ‘Rose’—or I should have thought 
it more likely to be Justina.) ‘Pray, come back 
again,’ it went on. ‘Je suis enchantée, ravie, delighted, 
charmed to hear you are likely to be in town this 
season, which will not be quite over, if you make 
haste. I did not go out all last year, because I was in 
weeds, and was in such very bad spirits, of course, 
after my bereavement. Ah, my dear friend, great 
has been my afiliction, and so very kind of him to 
leave me so well off. But that will not influence you, 
I am sure, as you did not know it, and shall not make 
any difference to me, though I cannot afford to marry 
upon nothing, as I have my position to keep up, and 
all that, and don’t much like a mere Mr, after being 
Lady Coddleton, though only a knight. But I 
remember you very well, and never can forget—and 
you promised to be good-looking, though such a boy 
then; and I was very unhappy, and you don’t deserve 
I should forgive you. I am sorry for one thing in 
your letter, which is, that I must send a positive 
answer, for who knows what you have turned out? 
As to myself, I am very much admired, and always 
taken for twenty-five; so I should not like you to 
mention to anybody, whether it is off or on, how long 
ago it was since we met. So, my dear friend, if it 
must be positive, my answer is——- O dear! I can’t 
quite commit myself by saying yes. So, pray excuse 
me; and with kindest regards, believe me, yours 
affectionately, Rose. 

* P.S.—I forgot to mention that I have one sweet 
little angel-pledge of married life. She is a wild bird, 
and very tall of her age.’ 
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* Good heavens, how altered!’ I exclaimed, throwing 
down the letter. ‘Is this the simple, artless May- 
rose! Surely more than fifteen years of worldliness 
and folly must have passed over that heart. She 
is free indeed, but what a blessing she has not 
accepted me!’ 

Before I read the answer from Justina, I turned to 
Williamson’s letter. Vain had been all his inquiries 
after Miss Dering—all that he knew was that she had 
gone with her father and mother to live in that very 
vague locality—‘ abroad’. Some one had told him that 
she was dead—another, that she was married, and it 
was her mother who was dead—then he heard it was 
her father who was dead—and last, and with more 
probability, that her mother was dead, and her father 
had married again; but of herself, personally, he 
could learn nothing. 

Let Justina’s letter speak for itself: 

*My pear Srr—In alluding to the days of sin and 
folly which you designate as “ happy youth,” I see too 
great a probability that you are still unconvinced of 
the great fact of man’s utter misery. I am surprised 
at your thinking of so important an affair as marriage 
without an inquiry into the state of my soul, and it 
shews me the lamentable condition of worldliness you 
are in. I am happy to say that till last February 
twelvemonth I was allowed to multiply my trans- 
gressions by living to the world, so that, up to the 
moment of my conversion, I was misled by no false 
moral motives. A single sermon from that truly 
pious minister, the Rev. Samuel Smalley, shewed me 
the evil of my ways. If you can give me any satis- 
factory account of yourself, which I much fear, from 
your letter, will not be the case, I shall be happy to 
confer with you on the subject you mention when you 
return. I am still unmarried, but I devote all my 
time and means to the enlightenment of such unhappy 
friends who are still groping in darkness, in which I 
am aided by the truly delightful mind of Mr Smalley. 
A most interesting case has just fallen under our 
view—a worldly, beautiful, and rich widow, whose 
conversion under Providence we hope to effect, and 
which will be a bright jewel in the saintly crown of 
pious Mr Smalley and my humble self. The name of 
this daughter of Philistia is Lady Coddleton, a neigh- 
bour of mine in Hampshire. As to that unhappy 
darkened individual, the general, my late guardian, 
nothing will induce him to listen to any exhorta- 
tions to improve his frame of mind, and the 
Rev. Mr Smalley has submitted to more indigni- 
ties from him than I can mention without pain. 
As you ask for a positive answer to your pro- 
posal of marriage, I will tell you candidly that I 
accept it, and shall receive you (D. V.) when you 
arrive as my affianced husband.—I beg to remain 
sincerely yours, Justina WARNER.’ 

I read this epistle through once, and I confess the 
effect it had on me was to provoke the heartiest fit of 
laughter I had known for many a day. I read it 


letter—if she talked like it, and had left off slang. 
But the interest was of some use; it was a point to 
look to, in the uncertain, misty horizon of ‘ going 
home.’ I thought even complacently of her change 
of ideas; with a little softening down, how delightful 
a woman might Justina be! Certainly, a dash of 
seriousness was just what she wanted ; and if she had 
now a little too much, it was a fault on the right side, 
I felt obliged to Mr Smalley, or whoever had been 
the cause of it; and visions passed through my mind 
of some tokens of respect, in the shape of a present 
—should it be an inlaid writing-desk, or a shawl for 
his good old wife, or a set of splendid chessmen ? 

These thoughts engaged me during my preparations 
for a prompt departure and on the overland journey 
home. As I got nearer England, the old memories 
and associations revived more strongly. I told myself 
again and again that fifteen years had passed, and 
everything was changed; but all that intervening 
time with me had been spent among other thoughts 
and feelings; nothing in my own life had acted upon 
the previous impressions; it was completely separated 
from them, and I felt as if the other two parts should 
fit into each other, just leaving out the intermediate 
fifteen years of my Indian life, as though they had 
been only a dream. I had not a single intimate friend 
in England, and I have related how entirely I was 
without correspondents. My first vis't was to my 
sister, Mrs Hartland, to whom I had written on 
arriving. They all seemed very glad to see me, and 
I soon made myself at home. I asked many ques- 
tions about old friends, and especially about Hester 
Dering. All that Jane knew was that her mother 
was dead, and her father had married again. ‘The 
step-mother was an atrocious woman. Hester had 
borne with her long, and yet had refused many good 
offers of marriage. At last, she went to live with 
= aunt, and my sister had for many years lost sight 
of her. 

I felt a delicacy in mentioning Hester to Hartland. 
Nothing should have induced me to name her; but 
when we were left alone after dinner, he suddenly 
exclaimed, with all the simplicity of a child: ‘ By the 
by, Gerald, what confounded mistake of yours was 
that about Hester Dering? Why didn’t you marry, 
after all? She was a deuced nice girl, at that time, 
I remember.’ 

After this, I did not scruple to try and get some 
information from him on the subject; but he knew 
nothing in addition to what his wife had told me, 
except that her father had had a terrible ‘smash’ 
in his affairs, and had died suddenly. Neither John 
Hartland nor my sister had any acquaintance with 
Lady Coddleton, beyond knowing she had taken a 
house in the neighbourhood for the summer months. 
I found they were not even aware of her identity with 
the Rose May of my early days, and I did not enlighten 
them. Of Justina, they told me much; and I soon 
discovered the information was tinctured with a little 


again, and was rather sobered by the 
ment at the end; this was the only part of it 
that was characteristic—the only part I could 
realise as being written by the lively, high-spirited 
brunette. I remembered well the scene at the ball, 
when she had taken my compliments au pied de la 
lettre, and almost insisted on my ‘telling the general’ 
on the spot. The same kind of nervous sensation 
came over me, and I again wished I had not ‘com- 
mitted myself.” Then I read the letter a third time, 
and failed to realise its contents. I could not imagine 
one word of it to have been written by Justina—the 
Justina of other times. I dwelt upon this so long, 
that from a sort of vague curiosity grew up a positive 
anxiety on the subject. I was anxious to see Justina 
again. I wondered if’she had grown old-fashioned- 
looking and dowdy, and wore bonnets to match her 


jealousy of her great interest with the general. They 
both disliked her in their different ways — Jane, 
because she had a vague idea that she stood in the 
way of the preferment of herself and children; and 
John Hartland, because she had once caricatured him 
in the hunting-field. 

I therefore took all they said with the allowance of 
a heavy discount for the general’s disputed purse; 
and in my own case, I observed that as soon as they 
had ascertained I was more than independent (how 
much more, I did not divulge), and had no designs on 
the inheritance, they grew quite fond of me, and were 
delighted to see me back. A rich bachelor-uncle from 
India is an acquisition not to be despised in a family 
of growing-up daughters. 

Justina Warner had taken for her abode an estate 
of about two hundred acres, called Whitethorns, 
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adjoining that of the general. She had at first had a 
model farm, and kept the land in her own hands, 
trying every variety of invention in patent imple- 
ments, and infallible plans for improving the soil; but 
there was no patent to make the crops come up and 
the corn ripen three weeks after it was sown; and she 
got tired of staying so long in the country. She 
built a school, and for two whole months, persevered 
in attending to it herself, and actually cut out with 
her own hands the pattern of the Red-riding-hood 
capes, in which the girls were to be picturesquely 
attired. Then her engagements interfered, and it 
grew to be a Sunday, and not a week-day school. 
Then the season came on, and she must go to town, 
so that a schoolmistress was hired to supply her place ; 
and perhaps the little scholars did not lose very 
much by the exchange, although they were allowed to 
say coold and shoold, t-o, toe, and p-u-t, put, making it 
rhyme to but; and though their missing As were not 
always called for. 

Fortunately, before her property had become seri- 
ously impaired by experimental farming, a tenant was 
found for the estate; and heartily tired of playing the 
squiress, Justina went to Paris, Rome, Naples, and 
Vienna, never missing London seasons, and all their 
dissipations. After an absence of some years, she 
had returned to Whitethorns, but it was not there 
that she had received and answered my proposal from 
India; she had received it during a visit to Chelten- 
ham, which had become a favourite place of resort to 
her, since she had, as she said, ‘ given up the world.’ 

Although I had been very impatient and curious 
to see my affianced bride, yet strange as it may seem, 
I continued at my sister's, within a few miles of 
Whitethorns, for several weeks before I could make 
up my mind to present myself. I felt that it was 
inevitable, but I also felt it was very much as if I had 
to pull the string of a shower-bath, or touch the wire 
of an electrical machine. 

My long residence in India had greatly increased my 
indolent predilection for ‘a quiet life ;’ and it seemed 
to me that, in returning to the associations of my 
boyish days, I returned to my uncomfortable sensa- 
tions of boyish shyness. 

It was rather a relief to me, therefore, that some 
indispensable business called me to London, from 
whence I meant to go at once to the general’s; and 
when there, of course, pay my devoirs to Justina. 
I was escorted to the railway station by a whole bevy 
of nieces and nephews, and had multitudes of com- 
missions to execute for them all—from riding-hats 
and feathers of the last wide-awake fashion for the 
elder girls, to the largest Noah’s Ark that ever was 
made for little Teddy, and a rocking-horse with a 
real skin for Jem. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER—HOW AND 
WHY HE ENLISTS. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance, that never until 
now has there been a volume containing an authori- 
taiive account of the British army, in relation to its 
strength, formation, organisation, pay, food, dress, 
barracks, garrisons, encampments, education, hygiéne, 
and general government. True, there have been 
histories in great number of the achievements of the 
army ; treatises on war, fortification, and gunnery ; 
manuals of discipline, drilling, and tactics; and 
pamphlets and articles on some or other of these 
topics—but no regular and systematic book which 
would shew the internal working of this great 
and singular system. ‘The nation: has supported, 
by large annual grants, that which has hitherto 
been but little understood by the tax-payers. All 
the great countries of Europe—France, Russia, 


Prussia, Austria, and even Sardinia, Belgium, and 
Spain—possessed works of recognised authority on 
military administration; England was the ex- 
ception. When Lord Panmure was Secretary of 
State for War in 1857, his lordship’s attention was 
drawn to this deficiency by Lieutenant-colonel 
Lefroy, Inspector-general of Army Schools; and at 
his suggestion, Mr Fonblanque, of the commissariat 
department, undertook the preparation of a new 
work. This work being finished, it was submitted 
to General Peel, Lord Panmure’s successor. Mr 
Fonblanque found, to his surprise, that the volume 
could not be published under official authority unless 
he would ‘consent to eliminate from it the passages 
involving criticism, discussion, or censure of existing 
institutions.’ This he very properly refused to do, 
as being contrary to the spirit of the original 
instructions given to him by Lord Panmure, and 
likely to defeat the very object of the book. He 
therefore published it on his own responsibility, 
rendering great national service in so doing.* The 
subject is altogether a remarkable one. ‘A glance 
at a soldier’s life will shew how in every stage of his 
career he is brought under the immediate influence 
of administration; how it adopts him for its own 
from the very hour he enlists as a recruit, to the 
last moment of his military existence. It trains him 
in youth, it supports him in manhood, it comforts 
him in age; it watches over him at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, and follows him through the 
varied scenes of his life, in garrison and in camp, on 
the march and in the bivouac, on the battle-field and 
in the hospital. To the cares of administration he 
owes the clothing he wears, and the food he eats, the 
arms he wields, and the bed he sleeps on. Adminis- 
tration at length conducts the maimed and worn-out 
soldier into his peaceful and honourable retirement, 
and performs the last offices over his grave.’ 

Civilians marvel that men can be found to go 
‘soldiering,’ so small is the pay compared with the 
sufferings often endured. If we look to the class of 
men from which British soldiers are mostly taken, 
the marvel will cease. England can scarcely be 
deemed a military country, in reference to the pre- 
vailing sentiments of her inhabitants. In Europe 
generally, there are 12 soldiers to every 1000 inhabit- 
ants; in Russia, it is as high as 14; in England— 
or rather the United Kingdom—only 8, even after 
the great increase of the last few years. We have 
fewer soldiers in relation to population than any 
other great European state. Through many com- 
bined causes, which John Bull would be very glad 
to ferret out, the British army costs per man far more 
than that of other countries; it is, on an average, 
L.52 per man per annum; whereas the continental 
average varies from L.38 in Belgium, down to L.13 
in Russia. It seems strange to read this, and at the 
same time to read about soldiers and their ‘sixpence 
a day;’ and it has required all Mr Fonblanque’s 
cleverness to disentangle the various modes in which 
the money goes. 

Leaving altogether out of the inquiry the military 
officers of all ranks, as well as the cavalry, the 
artillery, the engineers, the military train, and such 
‘crack’ foot-soldiers as the Guards, let us confine 
our attention to the great body of the army, the 
privates of the line regiments, on whom, after all, 
our main reliance is placed. There are just one 
hundred of these line regiments (each designated 
by a number, and some by an additional title, 
such as 7th Fusiliers, 32d Foot, 78th Highlanders, 
and so forth); some consist of more than one 
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battalion; and as the full strength of each battalion 
includes 900 privates—besides about 180 officers, 
sergeants, corporals, &c.—there are now about 120,000 
‘common soldiers’ of the line regiments. ‘True, a 
great number of these are at present, under excep- 
tional arrangements, serving in India, and are paid 
for by India instead of by England; but this need 
not affect the details now under notice. 

In what way, the reader may ask at the outset, are 
the ‘common soldiers’ collected to form a British 
regiment of the line? The Queen must not have an 
army at all, without the annually expressed consent 
of parliament; and she cannot pay a single shilling 
to her soldiers without an annual parliamentary 
grant. Even with this consent, and this grant, she 
cannot compel her subjects to become soldiers. On 
the continent, two systems, of conscription and impress- 
ment, are adopted, to obtain men for military service. 
In England, voluntary enlistment alone is tried, with 
the occasionally exceptional rules concerning the 
militia, which need not be touched on here. The 
enlistment being voluntary, it is found by experience 
that the middle classes furnish scarcely any soldiers 
for the ranks. Nearly all are humbly born and 
uneducated, and many are among the ‘loose fish’ of 
society at the time of their enlistment. It was found, 
a few months ago, that of 73,000 privates of the line 
regiments, only 2000 had acquired a fair knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; 20,000 could 
neither read nor write in the smallest degree; 13,000 
could read, but not write. The officers and the 
privates in the British army are separated by a wider 
social guif than in any of the continental armies. 
This arises from a double action and reaction; the poor 
and ignorant enter the ranks because the advantages 
are only sufficient to attract members of their 
class; and the middle classes shun the ranks, 
through a dislike of companionship with the lowly 
born. <A private may become a corporal, and then a 
sergeant; but there he stops: the higher grades are 
‘commissioned ;’ the ‘commissioned officer’ is supposed 
to be a ‘gentleman;’ and the military ‘gentleman’ 
will not associate with non-commissioned officers or 
with privates. So strong is this social barrier, that 
the Queen’s command has not yet been enabled to 
break it down. During the Crimean war, when the 
conduct and situation of soldiers attracted so much 
attentiofi, public opinion prevailed on the authorities 
to make this indulgence—to give commissions to 
sergeants and corporals who had won the admiration 
of their officers by exemplary conduct in the field 
and in the barrack. These commissions conferred on 
the men the grades of ensign and cornet, which are, 
of course, the stepping-stones to those of lieutenant, 
captain, major, &c. Now, an ensign or a cornet 
always takes rank among the ‘ gentlemen’ of conven- 
tional English society ; the sergeant, when promoted, 
finds himself among men whose birth, education, 
tastes, pursuits, and conversation are different from 
his own; he finds he has no companions, no one with 
whom he can converse on easy familiar terms; and, 
even if the other officers do not adopt the cutting 
process of ‘ sending him to Coventry,’ he nevertheless 
feels a sort of isolation very difficult to bear. Many 
experienced men foretold this result; and their 
anticipations have proved correct. ‘The non-commis- 
sioned officers—sergeants and corporals—express no 
wish to accept commissions; the higher military 
dignity is to them a small consolation for the 
loss of personal comfort. On one occasion, a few 
months ago, five sergeants in succession declined this 
promotion when offered to them; they preferred such 
situations as messengers at the Horse-guards, which 
would not raise them to the perplexing rank of 
*gentlemen;’ a sixth, who did accept the commission, 
was afterward heard to say that he was ‘ perfectly 


wretched.’ During the Crimean war, while the 
British army was in Bulgaria, a commission in the 
Guards was refused by fifteen sergeants in succession. 
‘Surely,’ says Mr Fonblanque, ‘there must be some- 
thing defective in our military institutions, when 
that which should be the soldier’s highest ambition 
becomes to him not only a matter of indifference, but 
of positive dislike and injury.’ The attempt has 
failed in the few examples of recent years; and it is 
likely to fail so long as the ranks are filled almost 
wholly by low and ignorant men. On the continent, 
the middle classes are more fully represented among 
the common soldiers—partly because soldiering is a 
more favourite occupation than in England; and 
partly through the system of conscription, which takes 
very little note of the grades in society. There 
are thus men of good family and respectable con- 
nections in the ranks of the French and other con- 
tinental armies; and to these men there is always a 
fair chance of rising in social position, seeing that 
one-third of all the vacant commissions are bestowed 
upon such non-commissioned officers as are qualified 
to hold them. Nor does it stop here; if the private 
may become a sergeant, and the sergeant an ensign, 
so may the ensign rise to be captain, colonel, general, 
field-marshal. French soldiers cherish this emulative 
thought ; English soldiers never think on the matter at 
all—an impassable chasm seeming to them to separate 
the grade of sergeant from all beyond. So fixed is this 
state of things, that a very long period of time, and a 
series of extensive changes, would be necessary to 
produce a closer and more healthy connection between 
the officers and the privates of the British army. 
Many of our energetic reformers assert that the 
honours, pay, promotion, and privileges of military 
officers are retained by the aristocracy for their 
sons and nephews, through the courtly and parlia- 
mentary influence of the House of Peers. But 
this is only in part true. It is not from the higher 
circles that the officers are chiefly obtained. The 
upper section of the middle class is the one most fully 
represented; comprising the sons of the smaller 
gentry, merchants, surgeons, lawyers, clergymen, and 
the more wealthy manufacturers. It is only among 
the petted Honsehold troops—Life-guards, Horse- 
guards, Grenadier Guards, Fusilier Guards, and 
Coldstream Guards—and a few other special corps, 
that the nobility is strongly represented among the 
officers. It may perhaps be proper to say that the 
aristocratic element of our army excludes to a great 
extent from the ranks the incentive of personal 
ambition, and thus lowers the moral influence bearing 
on our common soldiers; but then the word aristo- 
cratic must be interpreted in a wide sense, as meaning, 
not the wearing of a coronet, but that system of 
exclusiveness which, whether founded upon the test of 
birth, caste, or money, creates a powerful barrier 
between the governors and the governed. 

As an Englishman is not compelled to become a 
soldier, there must be one or other of three motives to 
entice him into the ranks—patriotism, inclination, or 
poverty. As to patriotism, it must not be relied on as 
a steady resource. If England were invaded, there is 
little doubt that many men would step forward, urged 
by a generous enthusiasm to defend the country in a 
time of danger; but in the ordinary state of affairs, 
the patriotism of few men would be ardent enough to 
encounter the cold ‘red-tapism’ of the regimental 
ranks. During the Crimean war, when soldiers were 
much needed, the ‘ counter-jumpers’ of our large towns, 
the young men employed in selling laces, tapes, silks, 
and muslins, were reproached for their effeminacy ; 
they were told to leave such small work in the hands 
of women, and to march to the field with musket and 
bayonet. ‘The drapers’ assistants had, however, a 
good answer to give—‘ Patriotism is all very well; 
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but until you can insure to us the prospect of rising 
to higher grades in the army by good conduct, we 
have no inducement to seek companionship with the 
class of men whom we see following the recruiting 
sergeant through the streets of London.’ Patriotism 
being too uncertain a resource, the next is inclination. 
But this, again, is very fitful and unreliable. There 
are men who havea predilection for a life of adventure 
—a dislike for settled pursuits and fixed habits—a 
roving, restless disposition—a taste for the glitter and 
pomp of war, with its flags and trumpets, its medals 
and clasps, its glories and renown; and our army 
always contains some such spirits; but the number 
is small. There then remains the last and real 
incentive, poverty. Under the present regulations 
and organisation of the British army, the ranks would 
be very insufficiently filled were it not that.there are 
men who are very poor. ‘Their poverty may or may 
not have been brought about by their own miscon- 
duct; but the result is nearly the same so far as 
regards soldiering. The poor man becomes a recruit, 
not because a common soldier is well paid, but 
because he can at least procure food, clothing, and 
shelter, without much thought, so long as he obeys the 
orders given to him. Such men, as we know by pain- 
ful experience, are miserably deficient in education ; 
as a consequence, they would not be fitted for officers’ 
duties, even if our system permitted promotion from 
the ranks; and thus one evil intensifies another. 

Poverty, then, is the great storehouse for supplying 
British recruits ; and the war-authorities measure the 
influence of this poverty in all their calculations. 
Their problem is: ‘ How much can we offer, in order to 
attract recruits ?’ They offer to the poor or the reck- 
less man, in the first place, a sum of money imme- 
diately on enlistment, under the name of bounty ; they 
offer, in the second place, besides food, lodging, and 
clothing, a small daily sum of money, under the name 
of pay ; lastly, they offer a prospective provision, after 
a fixed period of service, under the name of pension ; 
and according to the willingness or unwillingness of 
men to come forward, so are these offers of bounty, 
pay, and pension contracted or expanded in liberality. 
if the need be pressing, and the recruiting goes on 
slowly, two other relaxations are made—youths are 
admitted at an earlier age than before, and men of 
lower stature than are ordinarily taken: a net with 
smaller meshes is used to catch younger and smaller 
fish. During one period of the Peninsular war, when 
the demand for men was great, the ‘standard’ or 
minimum for a soldier’s height was reduced so low as 
five feet three inches for adult men; youths were 
admitted at sixteen years of age; and the bounty rose 
to L.24 for one adult who would consent to serve for 
life. Never since the year 1812 has the system been 
at such a high pressure as this. 

Under the Adjutant-general of the Forces, there are 
nine recruiting establishments in the United Kingdom; 
each comprising an inspecting field-officer, an adjutant, 
a paymaster, a staff-surgeon, and a superintending 
military officer detached from military service. Be- 
sides these establishments at nine large towns, there 
are about thirty other recruiting head-quarters. The 
officers send their recruiting-parties to the different 
towns and villages, making known the terms of 
enlistment, and inviting recruits to join the army. 
On arriving at the head-quarters of the district, the 
recruit undergoes an examination by the staff-surgeon, 
and, if approved, he is sent before a civil magistrate 
to be attested. The paymaster next pays him the 
amount of bounty agreed upon; and the young 
recruit is despatched to join the regiment to 
which he is appointed. Until a few years ago, a 
recruit was often tempted by the bounty, under the 
impression that it was all receivable in money; and 
his first experience of military-life was too frequently 


a sense of disappointment, and a suspicion of having 
been duped, on finding that the bounty was intended 
to cover every expense connected with his enlistment 
up to the time of his being sent to his regiment, and 
further to defray the cost of his clothing and neces- 
saries—deductions carefully kept out of sight until 
the engagement was complete and irrevocable. We 
have at any rate improved in ¢his particular; whatever 
be the bounty named, the recruit receives it in cash. 
Nevertheless, all is not quite candid and above- 
board. The recruiting-sergeant mixes with the 
peasantry at country fairs, and with labourers and 
workmen in alehouses and other places; he descants 
on the glories and honours of war, and paints the 
soldier's life in colours far too bright. Many a recruit 
regrets the step he has taken, ere one week has 
passed ; but the magistrate having attested, and the 
paymaster having paid the bounty, he is irrevocably a 
soldier, and will be treated as a deserter if he absconds. 
Of all the number who offer to enlist, about one-third 
are rejected for unfitness, in health or other par- 
ticulars. Of 133 soldiers, considered to present a 
fair average of the whole British army, it was found 
that 82 had been husbandmen, labourers, or servants, 
41 artisans, and 10 shopmen or clerks. But this ratio 
is believed to vary, according as distress more heavily 
attacks the agricultural or the mechanical population at 
the time of enlistment. Artisans are more intelligent 
and teachable than country rustics ; but they are not 
as a whole so healthy; and it is found well to have a 
mixture of both, Ireland’ supplies more soldiers, in 
proportion to her population, than England, owing 
chiefly to the greater amount of poverty; but it is 
surprising how nearly equal the English, Scotch, and 
Irish become in soldierly qualities, after being for an 
equal length of time under efficient commanders. 

We shall probably take an early opportunity of 
describing the arrangements connected with the food, 
dress, lodgment, culture, recreation, health, pay, and 
pension of the common soldier. 


‘THE DOMESTIC INSTITUTION, 


Tue 2d and 3d of March 1859 were great days on 
the Savannah race-course, which is pleasantly situ- 
ated in a quiet wooded nook about three miles from 
the city. A great sale came off there on these days, 
which attracted numerous buyers from all parts of 
the south. ‘There was the Georgia fast young man, 
with his pantaloons tucked into his boots, his velvet 
cap jauntily dragged over to one side, his cheek full 
of tobacco,’ and his loaded revolver and bowie-knife 
ready for instant use, should they be deemed necessary 
to clinch any argument in which their owner might 
chance to engage. Rough backwoodsmen were there, 
loud and violent in speech, quick in quarrel, and 
sudden in action, swallowing raw spirits with a gusto 
such as that with which Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
would drain ‘bittah beeah,’ could they get it, on the 
continent. White-neckclothed gentlemen, with spec- 
tacles on nose, walked with Christian meekness 
among the crowd, strange contrast to the surly 
Legrees with whom they brushed shoulders, and 
exchanged words of greeting. In short, every type 
of southern slave-holding character was represented 
on the race-course, for it was not a horse-sale, as 
might be supposed from the locality, but one of 
human flesh and blood. It was a great auction of 
‘human chattels’ which had drawn these varied 
hundreds from Louisiana, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas. Mr Pierce M. Butler, of the free 
city of Philadelphia, had made ‘ducks and drakes’ of 
his available fortune, and his creditors pressing him, 
he was forced to realise on his southern investments 
—negroes on a rice-plantation near Darien, in the 
state of Georgia, and others on a cotton plantation on 
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St Simon’s Island, an appendage of the same state in 
the Atlantic. In all, Mr Pierce M. Butler was owner 
of 436 human beings, which his necessities compelled 
him to bring to the hammer; and as they were all 
known to be ‘likely nigger fellers’ and ‘ prime gals,’ 
the bond-fide product of an old family estate, the 
announcement of the sale created immense interest 
among the circle of traffickers in humanity. For 
weeks before the day of auction, nothing was talked 
of in the hotels of Savannah but Mr Pierce M. Butler’s 
lot of negroes. Several days before the time, specu- 
Jators began to arrive; and in order to afford every 
facility for their finding out the peculiar good and 
bad points of the living chattels, Mr Butler had the 
latter conveyed from his estates to Savannah some 
seven days before the sale. They were huddled into 
a large shed erected for the accommodation of the 
horses and carriages of those attending the races. 
No more attention was paid to their comfort than 
was absolutely necessary to keep them in a fair 
saleable condition. Their clothes-bundles were the 
only seats, tables, and beds which were allotted them 
—all that they had to keep them off the bare boards. 
Rice and beans, with an occasional bit of bacon and 
corn-bread, composed their food, while they here 
awaited anxiously their change of masters. Here, 
intending purchasers came and poked their ribs, 
looked at their teeth, felt their muscles, coarsel 
joked the women, and roughly handled the little 
children. The majority of the negroes had been 
accustomed only to rice and cotton planting; but 
some of them had been taught mechanical labour, such 
as coopering, carpentering, shoemaking, and smith- 
work—sufficiently well, at least, for the ordinary jobs 
required on a plantation; and the negroes did not fail 
to expatiate on their own good qualities when put 
through their paces by some more benevolent-looking 
individual than the others, whom they deemed it 
would be to their advantage to serve. Here is one 
scene, type of numerous others transpiring within 
that dreary shed. 

Elisha, chattel No. 5 in the catalogue, had taken a 
fancy to a benevolent-looking middle-aged gentleman, 
who was inspecting the stock, and thus used his 
powers of persuasion to induce the benevolent man 
to purchase him, with his wife, boy, and girl, Molly, 
Israel, and Sevanda. The earnestness with which the 
poor fellow pressed his suit, knowing as he did that 

rhaps the happiness of his whole life depended on 

is success, was touching, and the arguments he used 
most pathetic. He made no appeal to the feelings of 
the buyer; he rested no hope on his charity and 
kindness, but only strove to shew how well worth 
his dollars were the bone and blood he was entreating 
him to buy. “Louk at me, mas’r; am prime rice- 
planter; sho’ you won’t find a better man den me— 
no better on de whole plantation; do mo’ work den 
ever; do carpenter-work, too, little. Better buy me, 
mas’r; I’se be good sarvant, mas’r. Molly, too, my 
wife, Sa, fus-rate rice-hand—’mos as good as me. 
Stan’ out yer, Molly, and let the gen’lm’n see.” 

‘Molly advances, with her hands crossed on her 
bosom, and makes a quick short courtesy, and stands 
mute, looking appealingly in the benevolent man’s 
face ; but Elisha talks all the faster. 

“Shew mas’r yer arm, Molly—good arm dat, mas’r ; 
she do a heap of work mo’ with dat arm yet. Let 
good mas'r see yer teeth, Molly. See dat, mas’r—teeth 
all reg’lar, all good: she’m young gal yet. Come 
out yer, Israel; walk aroun’, an’ let the gen’lm’n see 
how spry you be.” 

‘Then pointing to the three-year-old girl, who stood 
with her chubby hand to her mouth, holding on to 
her mother’s dress, and uncertain what to make of the 
strange scene, Elisha continued : 
“Little Vandy ’s on’y a chile yet; make prime gal 


by and by. Better buy us, mas’r; we'rn fus-rate 
bargain.” 

And so on went the poor slave, growing terribly in 
earnest as he proceeded ; but the benevolent gentle- 
man remained untouched, and turned on his heel, to 
drive a closer bargain elsewhere. 

But this gaunt, comfortless shed was not without 
its picturesque features for those who could turn their 
eyes and thoughts a moment from the great mass of 
human misery which it contained. The bundles of 
the negroes, which were of all colours and sizes, were 
scattered in confusion over the floor. Upon them 
their owners reclined in sorrowful attitude, or, irritated 
by suspense, moved restlessly about. Here and there, 
little groups were engaged in earnest converse on 
their future prospects, or talking mournfully of their 
past comparatively happy lives, for they had all been 
born on the plantations from which the exigencies of 
their master demanded they should now be sold. Few 
of them wept, their open sorrow would have been but 
subject for jest and mockery in such a place. ‘ 
were dressed in every possible variety of uncouth and 
fantastic garb, in every style, and of every imagin- 
able colour; the texture of the garments was, in 
all cases, coarse, most of the men being clothed 
in the rough cloth that is made expressly for 
slaves. There was every variety of hat, with every 


'y | imaginable slouch ; and there was every cut and style 


of coat and pantaloons, made with every conceivable 
ingenuity of misfit, and tossed on with a general 
appearance of looseness that is perfectly indescribable, 
except to say that a southern negro always looks as if 
he could shake his clothes off without taking his hands 
out of his pockets. The women, true to feminine 
instinct, had made in almost every case some attempt 
at finery. All wore gorgeous turbans, generally 
manufactured in an instant out of a gay-coloured 
handkerchief, by a sudden and graceful twist of the 
fingers; though there was occasionally a more elabor- 
ate turban—a turban complex and mysterious—got 
up with care, and ornamented with a few bits of 
bright ribbon, or with glass beads. The little children 
were always better and more carefully dressed than 
the older ones, the parental pride coming out in the 
shape of a yellow cap, pointed like a mitre, or a jacket 
with a strip of red cloth round the bottom. The 
children were of all ages and sizes, from fifteen days 
old upwards. The babies were generally good-natured, 
though when one took it into its little head to yell, 
the complaint soon attacked the others, and a full 
chorus was the result.’ 

At length the first day of sale arrived. A dreary, 
wet, uncomfortable day for the buyers—a more miser- 
able day for the bought. But never did Mr Bryan, 
the negro broker, a sharp, dapper, fierce, be-spectacled 
little man, appear in better spirits, as he moved 
through the crowd, exchanging a quick word to this 
one and that as he ; never was the fat, 
florid, whisky-loving Mr Walsh, the auctioneer, more 
funny than when he mounted the stand. 

The ‘chattels,’ it was announced, would be sold in 
‘families ’—that is to say, a man would not be parted 
from his wife, or a mother from her young child, but 
grown-up sisters and brothers were not regarded as 
families. Lot after lot was disposed of amid brutal 
jests and laughter, at what were considered good 
prices. 

Of the subjects of the sale, a few regarded it with 
perfect indifference, and never moved except to shew 
themselves at the order of the broker, and when 
they were knocked off, they descended from the 
pedestal without caring to look or inquire who was 
their future master. ‘Others, again, strained their 
eyes with eager glances from one buyer to another, 
as the bidding went on, trying with earnest atten- 
tion to follow the rapid voice of the auctioneer. 
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Sometimes two persons only would be bidding for 
the same chattel, all the others having resigned 
the contest, and then the poor creature on the 
block, conceiving an instantaneous preference for 
one of the buyers over the other, would regard the 
rivalry with the intensest interest, the expression of 
the face changing with every bid, settling into a half- 
smile of joy if the favourite buyer persevered unto 
the end, and secured the property ; and settling down 
into a look of hopeless despair if the other won the 
victory.’ 

And so the first and the second day’s sale went on 
and concluded, and 429 men, women, and children 
had changed hands, as if they had been so many 
cattle. Four hundred and thirty-six had been 
announced for sale, but seven had been detained on 
the plantation on account of sickness. Qne 
woman was sold with her baby only fifteen days old. 
Six days had she been in the shed before the day of 
sale. Her journey to Savannah must have occupied 
at least two days more, so that she must have been 
hurried from her bed to the market on the seventh 
day after her confinement! 

Only one of the many touching incidents of this 
great human, rather, we Should say, inhuman auction, 
will the space at our disposal permit us to mention. 
On Mr Butler's estates had grown up together from 
childhood Jeffrey, aged twenty-three, and Dorcas, 
somewhat his junior—in the catalogue of sale set 
down as chattel No. 319, and chattel No. 278. Well, 
these chattels had fallen in love, as human chattels 
cannot avoid doing: 

Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same— 


and had, in gross mimicry of their white owners, 
plighted their troth to each other. At the sale, 
Jeffrey was disposed of first. Hat in hand, em- 
boldened by love, he sought out his young master, 
and told him the story of his simple passion. 

‘I loves Dorcas, young mas'’r,’ said the poor chattel, 
in tremulous accents, and with the big tear-drops in 
his eyes. ‘I loves her well an’ true. She says she 
loves me, an’ I know she does. De good Lord knows 
I loves her better than I loves any one in de wide 
world—never can love another woman half so well. 
Please buy Dorcas, mas’r. We're be good sarvants to 
you as long as we live. We’re be married right soon, 
young mas "r, and de chillun will be healthy and strong, 
mas’r, and dey ‘ll be good sarvants too. Please buy 
Dorcas, young mas’r. We loves each other a heap. 
Do, really, mas’r.’ 

But what are Jeffrey’s hopes and loves to young 
mas’r? Nothing, the chattel suddenly remembers, 
and strikes out on a different tack : 

* Young mas’r, Dorcas prime woman—A1 woman, 
sa. ‘Tall gal, sir; long arms; strong, healthy, and 
can do a heap of work in a day. She is one of the 
best rice-hands on de whole plantation ; worth 1200 
dollars easy, mas’r, an’ fus’-rate bargain at that.’ 

The last remarks tell more on young master than 
the former appeal; and Jeffrey is requested to bring 
out his sweetheart, and exhibit her good points, which 
he does with great glee, in the hope that they are 
really not to be separated after all. Young master is 
pleased, and promises to bid; but alas for Jeffrey’s 
happiness, Dorcas is put up along with four of a 
family, and for them young master has no use. 
Another hour, and Dorcas sits in the long shed, her 
head buried in a shawl, and motionless as a statue; 
and Jeffrey, hat in hand, is once more in the presence 
of his master. 

*I’se very much obliged, mas’r, to you for wit nes to 
help me. I knows you would have done it if 
could. Thank you, mas’r—thank you; 
berry, berry hard.’ And here Jeffrey, unable longer to 


control his great grief, breaks down utterly, and 
covering his face with his battered hat, turns away 
sobbing like a child. 

And now the sale is over, and a crowd of negroes 
have gathered eagerly round a white man, who is dis- 
pensing to each a dollar. These are the slaves who 
have just been sold, and the white man is their erst- 
while master. Touching proof of the beauty and 
excellence of the ‘domestic institution.’ Happy, 
happy negroes! Kind-hearted, generous Mr Butler! 
Enviable nation, under whose star-spangled banner 
alone such sights can be witnessed ! 

At the conclusion of the sale, Mr Pierce M. Butler 
added up the proceeds, and found that he had realised 
803,850 dollars; but never, until the great day of 
account—human heads indeed would be utterly incom- 


poor | petent for the task—will be summed up the awful loss 


of these poor black ones by the transaction. And but 
for the happy audacity of a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, whose interesting narrative we have 
closely followed, while abridging, this great sale might 
have gone unrecorded, or been burked in a 


A PERILOUS HOUR. 


I was apprenticed to a decorative painter, but being 
of a bold, danger-loving turn, I ran away to sea 
before my time was out. 

After some years of knocking about, I got tired of 
a maritime life, and having married and determined 
to stick to the shore, I got work with a builder whose 
peculiar line lay in erecting tall chimneys. I had 
always avery cool head, and could stand on elevations 
that made most men dizzy, and so I was soon a 
favourite hand with my master. 

We had on one occasion to fasten a lightning-con- 
ductor which had sprung near the top of a very high 
chimney, and Mr Staming chose myself and one 
James Colly to do it, as the most daring of his men. 
About half a dozen of us went that morning with a 
hand-cart, containing the necessary ropes, blocks, the 
kite, and a box or cradle. Having flown the kite, 
and dropped its line across the top of the chimney, 
we soon drew up a@ rope, at the end of which was a 
block, through which ran the line whereby we were to 
be drawn up. 

Coliy had only been married a fortaight; and as 
we stepped into the cradle, the men banteringly 
asked him if he hadn’t a last dying speech to leave 
for his wife; and then Mr Staming having shaken 
hands with us, and bid us be cool and steady, we were 
drawn slowly up. It was known all over the town 
that the conductor was to be fixed, though as the day 
was not named, I did not expect we should have had 
many spectators; but as we got higher, and the view 
opened under our feet, I saw that the streets were 
already thronged with starers. Colly was very quiet; 
and when I waved my cap to the people, he said 
snappishly that this was no time for such folly, and 
that he thought I might think of better things than 
how to amuse these gaping fools, who, he dared say, 
desired no better fun than to see us meet with an 
accident. 

I had come up in the best heart, thinking, indeed, 
nothing about the danger we incurred; but as we 
drew nearer and nearer to the top, and had nothing, 
as it seemed, belonging to this world near to us but 
this straining rope, I began to see the peril of the 
undertaking. What Colly thought of it, I don’t know 
—he sat at the bottom of the cradle, never looking 
out, though I told him he would do better to keep 
his eyes about him, so that he might grow used to 
the height. 

Good Heaven! what was this? Here we were within 
a yard of the top projecting coping, and still they 
were winding away without slacking speed in the 
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least! I guessed in a moment that they mistook 
our height, and that with the great purchase of that 
windlass the rope would be broken when the cradle 
came to the block. I sprang up, and catching the 
rope, climbed hand over hand to the coping. Colly, 
too, sprang up and followed me. He, too, got safe ; 
and still they went on winding up, winding up, till 
the rope sung again with the strain there was upon it. 

Then it snapped, and cradle, hauling-line, and the 
main rope with its block, fell down. Thus were we 
two poor men left in a most desperate situation. 

Poor Colly was completely dazed with affright ; 
and the moment he got on the coping, which was only 
a foot and a half broad, he called out: ‘ Where can I 
pray? where can I kneel and pray?’ and so I said, 
very solemnly: ‘Sit down, Jem; God will hear us if 
we pray to him sitting down.’ 

The colour of his face was of a transparent blue ; 
and it was distorted and twitching, as if he was ina 
fit. His eyes were very wild, and drawn into a squint, 
and he couldn’t sit steady, but swayed his body back- 
ward and forward, so that I felt certain that he must 
topple over. 

*Come, Jem, lad,’ I said, thinking to take the 
fright off him; ‘it’s bad enough, but it can be mended. 
Hitch up a bit, and put your arm round the rod— 
may be it will steady you.’ 

‘Where are you? and where is this rod?’ he asked 
in avery hollow voice, though he was looking straight 
at me, and the rod was only a foot or two to his left. 
By this I knew that he was gone blind with the 
fright ; and self-preservation said, Don't go near him; 
but then I remembered his new-wedded wife, and 
that taking himall through, he was always avery decent 
fellow ; and I thought how I should have liked him 
to have done if I had been in his case; so I deter- 
mined to run a bit of risk in his favour. Of 
course, I durst not get on my feet; but working 
myself on by my hands, I got to him, and putting 
my arm round his waist, and telling him as cheerily 
as I could to keep cool, I got him with his arm round 
the rod. It had, however, sprung the stapling for 
five yards down, and was so loose that it swayed with 
him, and I expected any minute to see him falling 
head and heels down, and the rod tearing away with 
him. 

There was great bustle down below; people were 
rushing round the yard and pushing to get in, but as 
yet there were but some score of men at the foot of 
the chimney, and, by close looking, I saw them put 
somebody on a board, and carry him gently away 
towards the engine-house. One of the men walked 
after with a hat in his hand; then I knew that some- 
body had been hurt with the falling cradle, and that 
it must be poor Mr Staming, as none of our men wore 
hats. Not a face was turned up to us. I learned 
afterwards that our men were so taken up with 
sorrow that so good a man and so kind a master 
should be killed, that for a while they had never a 
thought about us; and the people outside imagined 
that we had come down with the cradle, so thus 
were we left in total isolation for full twenty 
minutes. 

While I was watching them below, feeling very 
sorry for my poor master, I was startled by a wild 
laugh from Colly, who began making catcalls, and 
yelling as if he was possessed. Then I knew, of 
course, that he was gone mad. 

Even now I tremble when I think of that time; it 
was horrible to peer down the shaft, black and sooty 
and yawning, and scarcely less so to look outside and 
see a flight of pigeons sweeping round at considerably 
less height than we were. ‘Then Colly—thank God, 
he was so dazed that he could not see me—called my 
name three times, as I sat fairly cringing in dread 
that his sight might clear, and with a ghastly grin, 


and chewing with his mouth, he began working himself 
towards me. I worked away from him as noiselessly 
as I could, with every hair of my head standing on 
end. He followed me twice round that horrid coping, 
making most hideous noises, and then being come a 
second time to the rod, he got an idea in his muddled 
head that I was fallen over, for he never lost a sense 
of where he was all through this trying time. Then 
he tried to get on his fect; but, at the risk of my 
own life, I could not let the poor fellow rush on cer- 
tain death without one more effort; and I cried out 
for him to sit down, and he cowered down like a 
whipped dog all trembling. I suppose it had been put 
into his head that I was a dead man speaking to him. 

That morning my wife had got a letter from her 
sister in Canada, and as there were parts we could 
not make out, I had put it in my pocket, intending to 
get our time-keeper to read it for me. It had a scrap 
of uncovered paper at the bottom; and by another 
good providence, I happened to have a bit of red lead- 
pencil in my pocket. I wrote on the paper, ‘ Get us 
down—Colly’s gone mad ;’ this I shut in my tobacco- 
box, and was fortunate enough to drop just at the 
feet of a couple of men who were standing by the 
engine-house door. 

Directly all was bustle to rescue us. They got 
the kite up again, and I watched it mounting slowly 
—slowly ; and when the slack twine fell between 
Colly and myself, I took it in my aand and could 
have kissed it. Poor Colly, with his teeth chattering, 
still fancied I was a spirit, and I did all I could to 
favour that idea until they got another cradle up to us. 
Then having got him in, I scrambled in myself; and 
clutching him fast, I shouted for them to lower; and 
80 we were got down, he wrestling and fighting with 
me all the way. 

He was in a madhouse for some months, and then 
went to scavengering, for he never could face any 
height again; and I have never had the same clear 
head since that adventure. 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


Besive the red camp-fire he slept, 
His brother near him lay, 
He dreamt of home, but waking, found 
That home was far away. 
* A happy dream I’ve had,’ quo’ he, 
* Of the days were long ago; 
I dreamt we were at home, boy ;’ 
Quoth he : ‘I dreamt we were at home, boy ; 
And together home we ’ll go.’ 


* Not so,’ his brother then replied. 
‘Ere home we hie again, 
Full many a danger must we brave 
Of march and battle plain, 
But still the other answer made : 
* Nay, brother; say not so ;” 
Quo’ he: ‘ We’re going home, boy, 
For I did dream we were at home, boy, 
And we’ll surely homeward go.’ 


Upon the battle-ficld he lay, 
His brother bleeding nigh, 
His feet were toward the flying foe, 
His face was toward the sky : 
But ere that noble heart was still, 
That life-blood ceased to flow, 
Quo’ he: ‘ We’re going home, boy ; 
So, after all, we’re going home, boy ; 
And together will we go.’ 
J. R. 
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